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Dr. Hedge’s grandfather, Lemuel Hedge, was a country 
minister in Warwick, Mass., a stout Loyalist in time of the 
‘evolution, whose patriot neighbors made life a burden to 
him in consequence. To the eldest of his six boys there 
fell, as by birthright, the privilege of going to college, while 
a sturdy younger son, Levi, of stronger brain and hand, was 
apprenticed to a master mason, but at the age of twenty, or 
thereabout, laying down brick and trowel, resolutely won 
his way to the only higher education then known, and be- 
came a professor of logic and metaphysics in Harvard Col- 
lege, and the father of our eminent theologian and teacher, 
the subject of this sketch. The son kept in his mind a 
pretty image of his maternal grandmother, daughter of 
President Holyoke of Harvard, whom tradition pictured as 
a bright young girl, standing on an insulated stool and hold- 
ing an electric chain, while she offered her laughing lip in 
challenge to whatever daring youth should advance to 
touch: experimental science was young and gay in those 
good days! A great-uncle on the same side was Dr. Ed- 
ward Augustus Holyoke, of Salem, who died in 1829 at 
something over the age of one hundred,— a man of methodi- 
cal ways, addicted to scientific observation, and of a repute 
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in his profession which, I suppose, gave to his young rela- 
tive, who knew him, the feeling, which he never quite out- 
grew, that in choosing another path he had forsaken his 
own true vocation. 

Of such parentage and antecedents Frederic Henry Hedge 
was born, on the 12th of December, 1805, two years younger 
than Emerson, three years younger than Furness, his two 
nearest life-long friends. Of his school days little can be 
known, since his scholarly calling was declared so early that, 
as he has told me, he never had a purer delight in letters 
than in committing to memory, at seven, the Eclogues of 
Virgil in the original, and at ten he knew by heart long pas- 
sages of Homer in Greek. This means that he could have 
had no companions in study, and no class rivalry to cramp 
or cheer. Buta young man of uncommon genius and scholar- 
ship, George Bancroft, now in college, became an inmate of 
the father’s family, and tutor to the boy; and it shows in 
the father a singular confidence in both, that, when the boy 
was thirteen and the tutor a graduate of eighteen, they 
were sent together across the ocean to become, the one a 
student of philosophy and the other a pupil in a classical 
school in Germany, where, absolutely among strangers, he 
passed the next four years. I once persuaded him, when 
he had pleased himself for some weeks in recalling incidents 
of this period, to put them in the form of an autobiographi- 
cal sketch. It was in the interval just before his grievous 
malady of the spring of 1887; and it was in a respite of that 
lingering torment that he gave me the few pages that fol- 
low —the only consecutive memorials, I believe, that he 
has left behind, of a career in which there was so much of 
interest to tell : — 


At the age of thirteen, having first been duly instituted in the 
mysteries of the German language at a private pension, I was put 
to school at a gymnasium in north Germany, situated in a ro- 
mantic valley among the southward-stretching spurs of the 
Harz, permeated by a small stream fordable in summer, swelled 
to a roaring torrent by the melting snows of winter, and washing 
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the base of the Herzberg, a mountain somewhat less than a thou- 
sand feet in height. 

The school buildings, a congeries of quadrangles with other 
structures, including a church, had once been a monastery: the 
boys’ rooms, stretching along two or three corridors, were the 
identical cells formerly occupied by the monks, rooms about ten 
feet square, with little bedrooms (Kammern) attached. They 
had stone floors and were heated by stoves,— one stove to every 
two rooms, the mouth opening on the corridor and closed by a 
lock of which the calefactor kept the key. Underneath the por- 
tion of the building inhabited by the officers and scholars was 
the crypt, lined with perpendicular tombstones, each faced with 
an effigy in relief of the sainted brother who slumbered beneath. 
Through this crypt the truant boy, admitted by the calefactor 
who served as janitor, had to pass, with such courage as he 
might, when after dark the upper doors were closed. The 
school church was also the church of the Flecken, the small town 
that leaned to the cloister, though governed by a magistrate of 
its own. The students with the teachers occupied the transept, 
the townspeople the nave. 

My coming was awaited with much curiosity by the youths 
who were to be my fellow-students. They expected to see a 
copper-colored savage: they were met by a boy as white as the 
whitest of their own race, with no more of the savage than be- 
longs to the boy in every clime. 

And yet these fellows were acquainted with the history of 
this country, and could have passed a better examination con- 
cerning it than the average of American boys in those days. 
They knew that the people of the United States were English, 
not Indians. But such is the difference between book-knowledge 
and ideas practically appropriated and assimilated by the mind, 
and such was the glamour attending the word “ America”: in 
the early years of this century, the geographical confusion of 
ideas respecting this somewhat extended continent is incredible. 
When about to leave Germany on my homeward journey, I was 
requested by a learned professor to make inquiry concerning his 
wife’s brother who had emigrated to America: when last heard 
from, he was in Surinam. 

My schoolmates gathered around the little stranger. They 
made much of me. The hazing usually practised on new-comers 
was foreborne, instead of which, with true German Wissdegier 
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they assailed me with questions about tropical plants and tropi- 
cal animals, as if all America lay in the torrid zone. 

The staff of instructors consisted of the director, the rector, 
the conrector, three collaborators, and a French teacher of his 
own language who resided in the Wlecken, The Director Brohm 
spoke English with ease, and was more inclined to grant my 
requests, if I addressed him in that language. 

The official intercourse between pupils and teachers, outside 
of the lecture-room or social communion, was conducted in Latin. 
For example, if a student wished to be excused from attendance 
on the exercises of the day, he aegrotirte, as we called it; that is, 
he pleaded illness,— it might be real or it might be shammed,— 
and on that ground wrote a letter addressed to all the teachers, 
to be circulated among them by our Mercury, the calefactor, on 
this wise :— 

Viri honoratissimi! 

Ut mihi aegrotanti (or ob capitis dolores, or purgandi causa) hodie a 

lectionibus vestris abesse liceat rogo petoque. 


Signed by the student. 


But this privilege had its price. The aegrotirende must not 
leave the cloister, and must have no dinner but a plate of soup 
and a piece of dry bread. If he was really ill, what needed he 
more? If he shammed, let him take the consequences, which 
for a healthy boy with good appetite and love of muscular exer- 
cise might be supposed to counterbalance the satisfaction of 
idleness. 

In like manner, sentence of punishment adjudged by a teacher 
was given in Latin. Of punishment there were three grades,— 
Carenz, loss of dinner, Alosterarrest, detention within doors, and 
Carcerstrafe, incarceration. Accordingly, the sentence would 
read: Schulz or Kurz 0b negligentiam, or ob contumaciam, or, 
if the Latin for any particular offence did not come readily to 
mind, 0b causas sibi cognitas, hodie prandio. carebit, or per 
triduum ne coenobio exeat, or carceris poenam subeat. The 
carcer, or prison, was a room in the attic in which the student 
was locked up for one or two days, with tasks sufficient to occupy 
the solitary hours and prevent the morbid action of the mind. 

The discipline, if superficially strict, was not searching and 
not quickening. Our rooms were visited several times each day, 
always twice in the evening,— once at nine, when the teacher 
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whose turn it was came to our desks to see what we were doing, 
and again at eleven to see that we were in bed. On Sundays we 
were marshalled into church ; but, once there, devout attention to 
the service, if expected, was certainly not enforced. A teacher 
in the opposite side of the transept was supposed to be watching 
us; but the inspection did not prevent our conversing freely or 
amusing ourselves with a novel, except in winter, when the bitter 
cold kept us in a state of torpor amounting almost to suspended 
animation. Such cold within doors I had never before experi- 
enced, and have never experienced since. 

The gymnasium supplied us with two meals daily, one at noon 
and one at 6 p.m. We sat at long tables, each table presided 
over by one of the teachers. We were well served, and had no 
reason to complain of our fare, although complaints were not 
wanting. At the upper table one of the Primaner read aloud 
according to monastic tradition. But the books selected for that 
use were not works of monkish or any other theology: they 
were not chosen with a view to edification, but for entertainment 
solely, mostly works of fiction. 

Our breakfasts we had to provide for ourselves out of our 
weekly pocket-money. Each student furnished himself with an 
apparatus for cooking with charcoal, and with such table furni- 
ture as he could afford. The cooking was a pleasant occupation ; 
but the washing of the vessels was an onerous business, not very 
rigorously discharged. Only when a cup became so encrusted as 
to seriously contract its capacity, it was found necessary to cleanse 
it for fresh deposits. Some of the boys became adepts in brewing 
coffee or chocolate, and invited others to test their proficiency in 
that useful art. A Chocoladeschmaus (chocolate feast) was a 
favorite entertainment, to which of a Sunday afternoon the know- 
ing would ask their friends. 

If the discipline was in some respects strict, it was variously 
relieved. Sometimes we were taken on a walk to the nearest 
city, about five miles distant, to see a play or an elephant. One 
of our teachers had a fancy for pyrotechnics, and gave us an occa- 
sional entertainment in that kind. Twice every year the stu- 
dents were allowed to give a ball, to which ladies within a circuit 
of ten miles were invited, but none of the other sex, the youths 
themselves officiating as partners. The dancing lasted all night, 
relieved at intervals by drinking of dishop and other refection, 
which caused a good deal of aegrotiren on the following day. 
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Indeed, if I remember rightly, the day succeeding the ball was 
decreed a holiday. 

A marked peculiarity of this gymnasium was an organization 
of the students for self-government, independent of the teachers, 
and supposed to be unknown to them. 

Boys who had reached the age of sixteen, and who had spent 
a year and a half at the school, constituted a senate called the 
“Veterans.” These exercised an absolute and undisputed sway 
over the younger portion. There was a written code of laws, to 
which each new-comer was required to sign his allegiance. He 
then received his cloister name, conferred by the veterans,—a 
sobriquet suggested by some personal peculiarity, to which he 
must respond when called by a senior, though not allowed in 
return to address a senior of a year’s standing by the cloister 
name which that senior bore among his peers. 

The code contained provisions for the protection of the weak 
against the oppression of his stronger mates. If a boy was 
bullied by another for whom he was physically no match, he 
had only to say to his persecutor, Jch chasse Sie, “I bid you leave 
me,” and the intercourse between the two was stopped at once. 
For if, after that magic formula had been pronounced, the bully 
should continue his persecution, an appeal to the veterans would 
subject him to a sound thrashing. The non-intercourse between 
the two was usually of short duration, but could only be ter- 
minated by an offer of reconciliation by the chasser, who would 
say to the chassed, “ Soll es wieder gut sein?” “Shall we be 
friends again ?” 

If a student had been guilty of meanness, such, for example, 
as cheating at play or informing against a fellow-student, the 
veterans in council decreed that he be sent to Coventry, or, as 
the phrase now is, “ boycotted,” for a definite term. Whoever 
should speak to him during that period would be visited with the 
same penalty. 

Boys under the age of twelve in Germany address each other 
with the second person singular, du ; but the gymnasium brings 
a transition to adult. The gymnasiast is addressed and ad. 
dresses his mates with the customary third person plural, Sie ; 
but, if two of these youngsters are smitten with a mutual liking, 
they agree to use the more familiar second person singular: 
“ Sollen wir uns du nennen?” I seemed to notice that such 
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treaties of amity were most often formed when wine was circu- 
lating. But they survived the festive hour. 

As an evidence of the democratic spirit which prevails in 
academic life, I may mention that, though many of the boys in 
this school were sons of noblemen, and some of them of the 
highest rank, no discrimination was made by pupil or teacher in 
favor of these high-born youths. 

If the discipline, as I have said, was not quickening, neither 
was the instruction fructifying. For boys so young, it partook 
too much of the university method of teaching by lectures. Too 
little preparation was required of the pupil. Many of these, it 
is true, took notes of the lectures with all the assiduity so causti- 
cally recommended by Mephistopheles when he personates Faust 
in the play ; but they were not examined on their notes, and the 
question of promotion to a higher class or detention in a lower 
was determined by no very rigorous test. For myself, I seem on 
looking back to have made but little progress while there, except 
in writing Latin, the one exercise that was rigorously enforced. 

After nearly two years spent in this school, I was transferred 
to Schulpforte. And what a change! Schulpforte was then, as 
it is still, a Prussian institution, and manifested in its discipline, 
its vitality, its thoroughness, the care of the best government of 
modern time. It was a pet of that government, and was often 
visited by the minister of instruction in person. It lies on the 
Saale, about thirty miles from Leipsic and sixteen from Weimar. 
It constitutes a community by itself, independent of any mu- 
nicipal control. The main building, or collection of attached 
buildings, including a church, like the other school had once been 
a monastery. Other detached edifices, among them the house of 
Amimann, or purveyor, had sprung up around the central mass. 
An extensive playground, with bowling alleys and gymnastic 
apparatus, formed part of the establishment. The whole was 
enclosed with a wall of a mile or more in circumference. This 
wall no one of the alumni proper was without special permission 
allowed to pass. 

The term alumni proper requires explanation. For Prussian 
citizens, Schulpforte was a free school. A limited number of 
Prussian youth were educated at the cost of the government. 
These were the alumni proper. They had no single rooms, but, 
when not in the class-rooms, were distributed through several 
spacious apartments, presided over by a senior who superin- 
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tended their studies and gave them special instruction in addition 
to their class-work. At night they were lodged in large dor- 
mitories. 

But, in addition to the Prussian alumni, the school was open 
to boys from other States, either German or foreigners, who 
were called Kostgdnger (boarders). They were domesticated 
with the professors, and had rooms of their own or shared by a 
single chum, and paid for board and tuition. I had the good 
fortune to be boarded by Dr. Koberstein, who has written the 
most complete history of German literature. My chum was 
young Baron von Miinchhausen, nephew of the veritable but 
unveracious story-teller of that name. 

The staff of instructors consisted of a rector, a conrector, five 
professors, and four adjuncti, or tutors,—a considerably larger 
number of teachers than Harvard could boast in my college days. 
To these must be added the pastor, the physician, the Aapell- 
meister, or director of music, a drawing-master, a dancing-master, 
and in summer a swimming-master. 

The course of study, though more effectively pursued, was 
much the same as in other gymnasia; but special attention was 
given to Greek composition and to Latin verses. As an illustra- 
tion of the former, I may mention that a Pfértner translated 
Goethe’s Iphigenie into Greek, of which translation a copy was 
presented to the poet by a committee chosen to wait upon him. 

The making of Latin verses was one of the requirements of the 
semi-annual examination. The materia poetica was dictated in 
portions adjusted to the rank of each class, A Primaner had, I 
think, a hundred hexameters to exhibit. The one who accom- 
plished this Pensum first signalized his triumph by ringing the 
great bell. This was done twice while I was there by Wilhelm 
Ranke, brother of the historian, who was also a graduate of 
Schulpforte. 

Having gone so far, the tired hand stopped, and refused to 
take up the task again: once more it was holden “ by a sort 
of fate.” He commissioned me to do what I would with it, 
and even dictated a few sentences as a sort of sequel. The 
substance of them was that at Schulpforte his mind opened 
to a knowledge of what is meant by a life of thought and 
letters; and, above all, that “here I came to know Goethe.” 
But an anecdote or two may serve to piece out the too frag- 
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mentary sketch. Thus it is odd in this day to hear of his 
long walk in the country with his tutor, who would keep up 
his pupil’s spirits by a glass of undiluted gin; and the tales 
are wonderful of the aptness of the more advanced students 
in their exercises of Latin verse; and he showed me once, 
in the “album” of those days (a portfolio of very modest 
engravings), the autograph of his school-friend and chum, 
Carl von Miinchhausen, nephew and heir of that veracious 
traveller, the far-celebrated baron: Miinchhausen was the 
better mathematician, and Hedge the better linguist, so that 
they were often helpful to each other in their school tasks ; 
and it happened once that when the former was to be “ con- 
firmed” by the Lutheran rite, and was much put to it how 
to word his indispensable confession in Latin, the draft was 
truthfully and skilfully composed for him by his friend. 
Truly, one might say, a school-boy has not lived in vain, to 
whose lot it has fallen to write “the confessions of Baron 
Miinchhausen”! A more serious event in this friendship 
befell, when the two agreed together to swim a somewhat 
powerful river. The Saxon boy was the sturdier, and came 
safely across, when turning he saw his companion gasping 
helpless in the stream, and just about to drown: he suc- 
ceeded in dragging him out, quite unconscious; and, igno- 
rant what to do, stretched him on the warm sand, where 
that and the sun’s rays presently brought him back to life. 

Returning to America at the end of 1822, he was first 
beguiled into a tedious boat-passage down the Elbe; then 
long kept in port by the sickness of the captain of the poor 
little ship; then, when the captain had died in Hamburg, was 
forced to put to sea with an incompetent mate for com- 
mander, to face a long and terrible winter voyage to New 
York. However, be was not conscious of the real danger, 
and remembered most distinctly the water famine when they 
were becalmed in the Gulf Stream and were reduced to a 
pint a day, and his effort to wash in water baled from the 
sea, Which was too noisome and horrible to be touched,— 
this, with the overland journey home, when he had to trudge 
beside the stage-coach through the blocking snowdrifts of 
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Worcester County. Little hints like these help fill out the 
picture of the cheery, sturdy, valiant lad of seventeen, fight- 
ing his way through such cold welcome to the home where 
his academic honors were to be won. 

The date of his graduation at Harvard College, in the 
class of Charles Francis Adams and Horatio Greenough, in 
1825, very nearly touches the high-water mark of that wave 
of intellectual enthusiasm which for the space of a genera- 
tion identified the college with the best life of New England 
more closely than, probably, it has ever been before or since. 
The rise of that wave was first made plainly visible in the 
installation of President Kirkland in 1810; its flow included 
the college careers of Everett, Frothingham, Walker, Ban- 
croft, and Emerson; its shining crest was when, in 1824, 
Edward Everett, in his Phi Beta Kappa oration, paid elo- 
quent homage to Lafayette as the guest of the nation and 
a hero of two worlds,—a moment which is still looked 
back to, by living witnesses, as the most splendid in that 
period of their young pride and hope. It will be noticed 
that the character of this mental epoch was almost purely 
literary, rhetorical, or philosophic: of those I have named, 
President Walker was the only one who gave his mind 
seriously to study the scientific method in its effect on the 
intellectual life; and he was by profession a theologian and 
moralist, not himself a man of scientific method as a thinker. 
All the best intellectual work of the period was shaped and 
toned by the exigencies of popular speech, rather than the 
severer logic of the Schools; even grave chapters of history, 
theology, or metaphysics, in such hands, became a series of 
eloquent addresses rather than steps in a methodical essay. 
Even the severely disciplined mind of such a scholar as Dr. 
Hedge was at its best in the four or five noble orations which 
mark the culminating moments of his career; and his first 
public appearance in the field was as the poet of his class on 
Commencement Day. 

After passing through the regular course of theological 
study, he was settled as minister of West Cambridge (now 
Arlington) in 1829. Here, in his six years’ ministry, he 
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developed by resolute discipline the mental habit that re- 
mained with him through life. A sturdy build, and a fibre 
tenacious rather than supple, marked the character of both 
mind and body. Alert and no way sluggish (that vice of 
scholars), he was a vigorous pedestrian till near the end of 
his days, and the strains of endurance he underwent in his 
various travelling experience were such as can rarely befall 
a man of letters in these days. But the daily life was that 
of a laborious student,— which means that he was capable of 
the physical strain of an amount of confinement to books 
which few men are equal to. And it means too, in his case, 
a very unusual strain of laborious and painstaking literary 
composition. The amount of mechanical labor in preparing 
for the pulpit was greater then than now; and, while excep- 
tionally faithful in this task-work, he wrote always slowly 
and with effort. Quite in contrast with the swift and brill- 
iant movement of his eminent contemporary and friend, 
Dr. Martineau, who in early days made himself master of 
shorthand, that his pen might keep pace with the electric 
rapidity of his thought, every sentence, every line, was 
traced with deliberation,— nay, revised and interlined with 
scrupulous care. There was none of the labor-saving that 
comes with the modern way of dictating to amanuensis or 
type-writer; none of the slovenly penmanship which is said 
sometimes to be the cruel affectation of men of letters. In 
the hundreds of pages of his manuscript that I have read, 
formal essay or familiar epistle, I do not remember ever hesi- 
tating at a single illegible word or carelessly written letter: 
the pages of the autobiographic fragment just given are as 
scrupulously penned as a school-boy’s composition ; no trem- 
bling of the hand, even, is discernible, though written far 
past eighty, in the lassitude and dread of threatening in- 
firmity. This firmness of fibre, this resolute temper, is 
strongly characteristic both of the scholar and the man. 

As a set-off to this laborious habit of mind, he had the rare 
gift— which we have never known in equal degree except 
in the case of Edward Everett— of mastering with verbal 
accuracy, by a single reading, the form and phrase of a long 
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elaborate discourse. The advantage this gave him on the 
public platform, on formal occasions, has been often felt; 
and all the more, because (as we may recall of the eulogy 
on Bellows and Emerson) it was attended with so easy a 
mastery of matter as well as form that his mind played 
freely, in variation of the theme, as the point, the phrase, or 
the illustration might suggest itself at the moment. I have 
never understood why he did not avail himself of this 
remarkable power in the ordinary exercises of the pulpit: 
possibly it involved a grasp and a strain that he did not care 
to put forth too often. But among the very last of his 
public utterances there were two occasions —in Providence 
and in Philadelphia — when, distrusting his eyesight for the 
evening service, after speaking in the usual way in the morn- 
ing, he secured by that forthputting of memory the freedom 
of speech he craved. 

These habits of thought and speech, along with the 
gathering of great treasures of book-lore, we may suppose to 
have been the attainment of those six years of his first pas- 
toral charge. At the age of thirty, with powers ripened to 
self-reliance, and with rare wealth of intellectual resource, 
he became minister of the Independent Congregational 
Church in Bangor, Maine, then a place remote and hard to 
reach,* but full of the intelligence, the enterprise, the eager 
confidence in a brilliant future, which we have been more 
accustomed since to associate with the growth of our West- 
ern cities. The fifteen years spent here not only served 
to develop his powers to a more vigorous independence of 
thought and will than they might, possibly, have grown to 
in an older community, but were the period when the posi- 
tion he has so long held before the public was firmly taken 
and broadly recognized. Among warm friends and eager 
learners in the circle of his local ministry there was an ease 
and joy in the assertion of his own ripening thought; while 


*A parishioner of his, whom I knew afterwards, was once becalmed for a week 
off the headland of Penobscot Bay on the return voyage from Boston; and the over- 
land journey in winter had its full share of arctic hardships and perils: he has told 
me of toiling through half the night to help right the stage-coach when upset, or keep 
it from being blockaded in the snowdrifts. 
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the special contribution he could bring, from the intimate 
home knowledge he had of German, made his most charac- 
teristic and valuable gift to the larger movement of thought 
that illuminated those days. So well was this recognized 
that the group of sympathizing and poetic theorists who 
went sometimes under the name “Transcendental Club” 
(founded in 1836) spoke of themselves, now and then, as 
“the Hedge Club,”—so often had they to wait the conven- 
ience of his visits among them in appointing their times of 
gathering. 

To discuss here the place he held and the service he did 
in the intellectual or spiritual awakening of those days 
would be too long a task. To speak for the present only of 
what touched him personally, it may be said that the first of 
three visits to Europe for the purpose of study and travel, 
and of by far the deepest influence in shaping his later 
thought, was in the year 1847. Spending the ensuing 
winter in Rome, he not only became an appreciative student 
of Italian art, thus enriching his culture by a vein which 
most of us are obliged to neglect, but was a witness to some 
of the most striking scenes of that strange revolutionary 
springtime of 1848, including the moment of the passionate 
protest of Pope Pius IX. against the demands of the revo- 
lutionists: Won voglio, non debbo, non posso !— words which 
he was fond of quoting as he had heard them from those 
sonorous lips. The delight of that one deep draught of the 
intellectual life of Italy, and then of moving with the ease 
of native speech in the scholarly circles of revisited Ger- 
many, made one of the treasures of a memory ever fresh, 
during the years that followed. 

It may be mentioned here that the singular vigor and 
tenacity of memory, before spoken of, embraced first and 
naturally those masses of literary task-work which made his 
conspicuous public performance; but took in with equal 
ease long passages from classic writers,— particularly from 
the poets, both German and English, who made his favorite 
companions,— and served as a great help in the act of com- 
position as well. For example, the lines entitled “The 
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Idealist” (first published as “ Questionings”), one of the 
longest and most striking of his poems, and among those he 
regarded as the best, were suggested to his thought while 
watching the stars during a sleepless night in the Bangor 
mail-coach, snd were wholly elaborated in memory, to be 
written down on his arrival at home. Others of his verses 
were composed in a similar way. Whatever was metrical in 
form, he said, was taken easily into his memory and staid 
there. For example, referring quite incidentally to the 
early promise and the early loss of Edward Emerson, the 
most brilliantly gifted of the three brothers, he quoted at 
once for illustration the pathetic stanzas in which that rare 
genius bade farewell to his native land from the ship that 
bore him out of Boston Harbor upon the voyage from which 
he never returned. Nor were these, as one might expect, 
only the familiar handling of long kept hoards; for once, 
when I spoke of those verses of Matthew Arnold (“ Ober- 
mann once more’) which tell so powerfully the tragedy and 
pathos of that desolation of spirit in ancient Rome which 
bowed her proud head to the yoke of Oriental faith, he 
began, in that deep and mellow tone of recitation which his 
friends will recall so well, and without hesitation repeated 
perhaps a dozen of those wonderful stanzas, which (I think) 
he had read only once, but which had so struck and clung 
upon his memory. 

One other quality in him appears to have been ripened in 
these days: it belongs, in part, to that which President 
Walker had in mind when he spoke to me of him once as 
“the only man we have who is master of the grand style.” 
This phrase might possibly mean only what is ornate and 
orotund in rhetorical composition; but in this case it meant 
something more. I was first distinctly conscious of it in a 
passage of the Christian Examiner, about 1851, speaking of 
the effect upon the imagination of an experience at sea; and 
I have since thought that in this one deep resonant chord 
there was a tone not reached by any other living master of 
English prose: we might compare it to the music of a bell, 
which is no one single note, like that of a bugle, but is made 
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up of the harmonics, peal within peal, which respond to the 
intricate curves, of varying diameter, that make the shape 
and vibrate to the cadence of the bell. A few passages in 
his writings — in no writer are there more than a very few — 
will justify this comparison. 

The mind of Dr. Hedge was in like manner sensitive to 
what we may call the resonances with which the soul or the 
imagination responds to the utterance of a thought,— it may 
be in a poetic image, or it may be in a philosophic truth. 
He would never be content with the abstract expression of 
a thing, the one hard formal statement. To his mind it 
must speak in the language of literature rather than science. 
And this had a more far-reaching effect than might at first 
be supposed upon the substance and range of the thought 
itself. Thus, for example, he was extraordinarily well read 
in the literature of philosophy,—which we may, indeed, 
qualify by saying that it was the literature anterior to the 
last thirty or forty years. But he was extremely distrustful 
of the dogmatism of formal metaphysics; he steadily and 
with increasing emphasis disparaged the systematizing of 
Hegel and his disciples; he as constantly and with increas- 
ing satisfaction gave his preference to Schelling, whom he 
regarded as having the profounder insight of a seer instead 
of a theorist. What we might still less have expected, 
while his knowledge of German was that of a mother tongue, 
while he read its philosophic dialect without even the con- 
scious effort which most readers need to assimilate the phrase 
and the thought, it was not his habit to read a treatise con- 
secutively, with regard to the logic of its structure. Thus 
he had never read through that comparatively brief and 
compactly reasoned essay, Kant’s Critique, but was familiar 
only with its speculations on Time and Space and with its 
criticism of the argument for a speculative Theism; while he 
might show, incidentally, the pleasure he took in various 
of Kant’s minor essays, which are never heard of in histories 
of philosophy. Then, too, it was the speculative not the 
logical or didactic side of natural science that interested 
him; and he liked it best when in some shape that allowed 
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one to treat as open questions its most fundamental the- 
ories,— even the theory of gravitation, or the structure of 
the solar system. With much insight and delight in specu- 
lative philosophy, it was always the literary study of it that 
delighted him most. 

Again, with a great range both of knowledge and of sym- 
pathy in the field of history, he rather preferred views of it 
which were generalistic, speculative, and somewhat vague. 
Writers, like Gibbon, of powerful bias, especially such as 
express their conception in literary “good form” and in 
“the grand style,” attracted him more than those more 
curiously accurate: history, like philosophy, was rather 
literature than science. Nor, though a scholar of admirable 
equipment, was he in the modern sense a trained philologist : 
his interest in philology was that of a curious amateur. [lis 
large acquaintance and facile use of the learned tongues, es- 
pecially Latin, did not lead him, in general, to deal with the 
sources of our historical knowledge in the original speech, 
even in his chosen and professional field of ecclesiastical 
history. The thought, the doctrine, the persons of the great 
and eminent men who make the actors in that field, he knew 
well, often with a grasp of imagination and memory of facts 
that made his knowledge of them singularly vivid, instruc- 
tive, and real. Particular writers, too, he knew by the criti- 
cal and profound apprehension of their own works. Augus- 
tine, Anselm, and Raymond Lully may be mentioned among 
those who thus attracted him; and, of later writers, Spinoza 
and Leibnitz, whom he had studied extensively and patiently 
in their own text. But the great web of history is wrought 
of the lives and thoughts of a multitude of lesser men, who 
should also be judged by touch of the hand and look of 
the eye,— that is, by their own word for what they thought 
and did; and of this knowledge he took less account: I do 
not think, for example, that he knew the Greek Fathers 
(unless the very earliest) except at second hand; and, ex- 
cepting Scotus Erigena, the Latin ecclesiastical writers of 
the “lower” period were mostly unknown to him. On the 
other hand, his literary apprehension of the great classics, 
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Greek as well as Latin, was eager, discriminating, and 
fresh. 

One who is greatly his inferior in range and wealth of the 
knowledge to be had from books —as there is no one of us 
but must confess himself to be — will take such indications 
as the above to show not the extent or accuracy or value of 
that knowledge in him, but only the particular lines in 
which it lay. We take the impression of a large, luminous, 
and richly stored intelligence; we stand towards it in the 
attitude of learners; and we are aware of the powerful in- 
fluence that comes to us from that mental touch. When, 
further, we look to see the form of the channel through 
which it comes, we are at once struck by noticing how much 
is instruction and discipline, how little is mere didactics: to 
use the familiar distinction, how little in comparison is the 
“literature of knowledge,” how much the “literature of 
power.” Now power tells best in a series of waves, or 
blows,— not like the tug of a chain, which is no stronger 
than its weakest link. It will be found that the delivery of 
Dr. Hedge’s argument — take, for example, his best known 
work, Reason in Religion —was in a series of discourses, 
each rounded and complete in itself, which developed a 
single order of thought with culminating effect, but with 
little of logical coherence. There was a felicity of phrase, 
but absolute injustice of thought, in the criticism which 
once spoke of these discourses as a garland of plucked 
flowers tied together with a string, not a living plant that 
yields them by vital force: the live thought connecting 
them runs underground, like the root of “Solomon’s seal,” 
sending up its shoots independent of one another, and is 
invisible to those who do not look below the surface. But, 
it may be contended, the argument is all the more readily 
grasped, and so all the more effective, because delivered in 
this form. And the book just named has doubtless had far 
more influence in our own later thinking than any other of 
its time and class. 

Quite in keeping with the mould in which he thus cast his 
argument, Dr. Hedge felt a certain impatience and disdain 
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of that intellectual method which affects logical complete- 
ness, and tries to formulate all modes of being in a coherent 
system. From his own mind he seems distinctly to have 
excluded anything that could be called a theory of the 
universe. He was equally offended on one hand by the 
argument for Final Causes, which he thought to have been 
effectually discredited in Kant’s Critique, and by modern 
theories of Evolution, which seemed to him a baseless dog- 
matism, and which he never attempted really to understand. 
Probably that conception of the universe would have pleased 
him best, which took into account only the order of Ideas 
exhibited in it; and, if he had formulated it at all, it would 
have been in a more or less qualified Berkleyanism :* all the 
worse for the facts. What was not in the Divine order of 
Ideas touched neither his philosophy nor his religion. If he 
tended more and more, in later life, to a way of thinking that 
refused to regard the Eternal God as the Creator of material 
things, and set up an illogical Dualism over against our 
traditional Theism, it was, I think, more from a moral than 
from an intellectual motive: he would not make the Holy 
One responsible for the woe and wickedness we see; he 
would at least reserve a sanctuary of worship for the soul, 
undisturbed by the jarring and painful argument that ever 
seeks and ever fails to reconcile the facts of daily life with 
the conception the mind loves to frame of a purely benevo- 
lent Creator. 

And it may be held, further, that his mental tempera- 
ment, poetic, sensitive, and sympathetic rather than severely 
logical, made it all the harder to accept the optimism which 
consoles the average religious mind. He would admire 
without heartily accepting the clear and brilliant argumen- 
tation of that masterpiece of forensic divinity, Martineau’s 
Study of Religion; and, while he was morally repelled, 
he was intellectually fascinated — more, perhaps, than he 
would readily admit to himself — by Schopenhauer’s inter- 
pretation of the more sombre facts of life. At any rate, he 
kept his religion and his cosmology quite apart, excepting 


*See Ways of the Spirit, the chapter on “ The Origin of Things.” 
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so far as he might indulge in speculation or poetic medita- 
tion upon the latter. In the constant mood of his inward 
life he was a reverent, submissive, and humble worshipper 
of the Living God; while he refused to lift with daring 
hand the veil that hides the mystery of the Eternal, and re- 
pudiated the pious logic by which many have thought to 
bolster up their faith. 

Just what effect this habit of thought had on his doctrinal 
belief, it would be hard and not quite safe to say. In his 
own expression of it he was true to the Emersonian maxim, 
to see and say the thing, honestly and plainly, as it reveals 
itself to the mind in its best moods, and let the matter of 
logical consistency shift for itself. Reverent and submissive 
(as was just said) in his own acceptance of the discipline of 
life, and asserting with whatever fulness of meaning it could 
bear to him the sublime and comforting faith of the soul’s 
immortal life, he yet has given public expression* to an 
exposition of that faith which seems to deny outright the 
survival of man’s personal existence beyond the present 
sphere. That this was no mere phase of philosophic specu- 
lation he showed, further, by his repeated assertion that 
memory and consciousness are “functions of the brain,” 
which cannot be conceived to survive its dissolution; nay, 
by the solace he found in insisting upon this view at a time 
of great suffering and depression, when “ to drag the length- 
ening chain of memory” into perpetual duration seemed to 
him the most dreadful of anticipations, and absolute repose 
was the only boon he craved. To which it is only to be 
added that the Eternal Life itself, with whatever it may 
imply for the serenity and support of the individual soul, 
was to him the most vivid of realities, and that, religiously 
as well as mentally, he walked always in those *“ ways of the 
Spirit” which it was ever the burden weighing upon his 
thought to interpret fitly to other men. 

A mind so individual, and so far apart from the conven- 
tional beliefs of Christendom, was slow in finding wide 


*See Atheism in Philosophy, p. 388, and the essay on “ Personality” in the 
volume entitled Luther and Other Essays, pp. 286-288. 
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popular recognition, and long failed of its proper weight 
among those of its generation. That his power was felt 
in his circle of immediate influence was a thing of course: 
his word was always “ weighty and powerful,” —the more, 
because along with the attraction that belongs to strong 
individual thought, much of what he said, and often the 
best of what he said, had to do not with matters of specula- 
tion, but with every-day ethics, the personal experience of 
religion, and the successive crises of our public life. But it 
was when he was already more than fifty, and his name 
came up in connection with a certain academic appointment 
he was understood to desire, that Dr. Putnam (then in 
authority in the university) spoke to me of the contrast 
there was between the honor in which Dr. Hedge was held 
among those of his own profession and the ignorance of him 
in the general public. This lack of general appreciation 
afterwards changed very fast to vague respect and then to 
better knowledge; and for full thirty years he has been 
everywhere fully recognized as without a peer in the com- 
munion to which he loyally belonged from first to last, cer- 
tainly without a superior among the intellectual leaders of 
our country. 

This change in his attitude towards the large world of 
those more remotely interested in philosophy and letters had 
to do, it is likely, with his removal from Bangor to Provi- 
dence, in 1850; and again with his removal from Provi- 
dence to Brookline, in 1857. Here he was in what he prob- 
ably felt to be his proper place, as one of the immediate 
Boston circle; and, besides, it was now that, by persuasion 
of his near connection, Rev. Thomas B. Fox, he took edi- 
torial charge, for a few years, of the Christian Examiner, 
and so opened new channels of communication with that 
wider world. At this date, too, he accepted the charge of 
the department of Ecclesiastical History in the Harvard 
Divinity School, which he held for twenty-one years, receiv- 
ing meanwhile, in 1872, the appointment of Professor of 


German Literature in the University, which he held till 
1881. 
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His life has thus, for the last thirty years, been led in full 
view and in close relations with that larger intellectual 
public to which he always had so strong attraction. It has 
also been the period of his greatest activity and influence as 
a writer. The series of volumes already cited — Reason in 
Religion (1865), Ways of the Spirit (1877), Atheism in Phi- 
losophy (1884), and Luther (1888), together with The Pri- 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition (1869), and a thin volume 
of translations and original poems —have been the way- 
marks of this later career. They are the proper subject of 
literary criticism, which I do not propose to combine with 
this personal memorial ; and his place in the future develop- 
ment of our religious thought will turn upon the judgment 
that shall be formed upon them. To me it simply happens 
that for now just one-third of a century I have been thrown 
into near personal relations with the man, sometimes as 
helper and sometimes as successor in his work,— sometimes, 
too, in a very close and confidential way,—and this seems 
to lay upon me the charge not of critic, but of interpreter in 
part: to help, if I may, by such knowledge of him as I have 
been able to gain through personal communication, in the 
right understanding of the lesson which he has left to the 
world. The lesson, truly interpreted, is that which we find 
in the character, the spiritual endowment, and the mental 
habit of the man. How these had their roots in the ante- 
cedents and their growth in the earlier stages of his career 
it has been my attempt to show. And with this key it is 
my hope that the work of his pen and hand — which with 
every gifted and original mind is a sort of hieroglyph, need- 
ing that clue to its proper reading— may be the better 
understood. I am sure that the man himself will receive 
his full meed of loving honor. 
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JOHN THE FORERUNNER. 


The predecessor and the successor of Christ, John the 
Baptist and Saint Paul, have had scarcely less influence than 
Jesus on Christianity. They were respectively the founder 
of ceremony and of theology in the system, the first intro- 
ducing its forms, and the latter its faith. Jesus himself was 
a plain teacher, talking, like Socrates, on the street corner, 
without any formalities whatever, and with no thought 
about matters that have most interested the Church,— the 
terms of admission and the creed. For aught we know, 
any one might have been his accepted follower without any 
ceremony or change of opinion at all. He called all men to 
his cause, shutting no way of approach. The blocking up 
of the entrance with conditions of ceremony and belief was 
the work of others. 

John made baptism the door and Paul made theology the 
porter of the Church; and following in the line of their 
work, and not that of Jesus, have arisen the endless contro- 
versies over such questions as the proper subjects of church 
membership, the mode and effects of baptism, the obligation 
of rites, the legitimacy of orders, the criteria of heresy, the 
countless penalties supposed to result from the neglect of 
rites or the rejection of beliefs. I shall here speak of the 
work of the predecessor and the successor as distinguished 
from that of Jesus himself. What, in other words, have 
they respectively contributed to Christianity ? 

Others, indeed, besides John and Paul, have added to 
the early gospel. Many practices and opinions have been 
engrafted on the Church from pagan and other sources. In 
addition to what later ages have contributed, writings of the 
apostles and sayings dropped by the evangelists have been 
taken up and followed, as well as the utterances of Jesus ; 
and these form a great part of the beliefs and practices of 
the Church now. Some of them are only a repetition or 
elaboration of what Jesus said, but others are new. The 
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Christianity not derived from Christ is a momentous part 
of the Christian system; and, though its authorship may 
seem immaterial to those who believe it equally good and 
equally inspired, it is important to know just what is his 
own ard what belongs to others. It is our present aim, 
accordingly, to separate the work of Jesus from that of 
his associates, and to indicate some of those other streams of 
influence that have flowed from Biblical or other sources 
into the Christian Church. 

Taking up the work of John the Baptist, and supple- 
mented by Paul, Jesus of Nazareth became the centre and 
source of a movement known justly by his name. At his 
hand was a movement already well under way. John the 
Baptist furnished him an eager audience. He was prop- 
erly the founder, not of the religion or peculiar morals 
of Christianity, but of its ecclesiastical features. Without 
him, Jesus would probably have never gained the hearing 
he did. John was an agitator, who had stirred the nation 
into a readiness to hear the new word. Ethical truths do 
not startle men or arouse enthusiasm. Maxims of conduct 
are not fagots with which to kindle revolution. John, 
however, had preceded Jesus with something startling. He 
went through the country with bands of followers. He not 
only roused the people, but induced them to act. They 
were becoming enrolled in companies in his cause. “ All 
Jerusalem,” we are told, came to him to be baptized by 
him, the banks of Jordan presenting a lively scene. From 
distant villages came men to take up his cause, and his 
movement was the sensation of the hour. Those who com- 
mitted themselves to him by baptism were publicly known 
as his disciples, and became identified with him as leaders in 
a public movement. 

But John offered no new thought; and, had he not been 
followed by Jesus, his agitation would have soon died away. 
Nothing that he said was worthy of transmission to the 
race. The few remarks that have escaped oblivion, through 
the incidental mention of the evangelists, exhibit nothing 
fresh in manner or weighty in substance. He was a stir- 
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ring orator, with more passion than thought. Like Peter 
the Hermit or Whitefield, he roused the people to an eager 
and restless temper. He preached and stirred men to act: 
he did not, like Jesus, teach and stir them to think. He 
could persuade men to be baptized, like the Western revi- 
valist, who requires only to move the will. He needed a 
cause, which Jesus afterwards furnished, and so rescued 
John’s work from oblivion. John himself had no system or 
definite policy. He simply called on men in general terms 
to repent, which only meant to give up their wrong-doing. 
He had-no new views of what was right or wrong, and so did 
not call them to any particular mode of life or set of opin- 
ions. It remained for Jesus to lead in the new life, and so 
to complete the reformation of John, just as it remained for 
Paul to organize that reformation into a permanent Church, 
with its discipline and doctrine. John gave to Christianity 
simply the word “ Repent” and the practice of baptism, both 
of which were afterwards changed in meaning and use, and 
retained as part of the Church in various refinements about 
penance, absolution, regeneration, and the like. John’s 
movement died, but left these two legacies to the greater 
movement before which it vanished. By Paul and his 
followers they were wrought, later, into institutional Chris- 
tianity, in connection with a body of divinity and ecclesias- 
tical discipline. 

Thus John did not prepare the people to appreciate Jesus, 
but only drew their attention to him when he appeared. 
Neither did he prepare Jesus for his work. He contributed 
nothing to his thought ; he was in no sense his teacher, as 
Socrates was of Plato, or Perugino of Raphael. Nothing 
that he said has benefited Christianity as an intellectual or 
moral system. ‘The deeper influences that came to Jesus 
were from earlier times, and skipped John entirely. It 
does not appear that the true ethics of the gospel ever passed 
through John’s head. A greater than Jobn in this respect 
had shortly before appeared, who stood in much the same 
relation to Jesus as his forerunner in thought as John did in 
popular leadership. 
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Fifty years before, Rabbi Hillel, President of the San- 
hedrim, had taught in substance the moral precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount. Among other maxims-spoken by 
him occur the following : “ When reviled, revile not again ” ; 
‘‘ Whosoever shall exalt his name shall abase it”; ‘“* Whatso- 
ever thou wouldst not that man should do to thee do not 
thou to him: this is the whole law.” Thus Hillel prepared 
the Jewish mind as John prepared the popular heart for 
Jesus, and was in a sense his intellectual forerunner. Jesus 
took up his thought and further developed it, adding much, 
indeed, but in the same line. Hillel stood much nearer to 
him in intellectual and moral sympathy than did John, 
though the Church has not adequately acknowledged his 
contributions to Christianity. For Paul shows his influence 
as well, and repeatedly quotes him, as in the saying, “ Be 
gentle, showing all meekness to all men.” If the world 
recognized the influence of non-Biblical characters on Chris- 
tianity, Hillel would appear as almost a co-founder of Chris- 
tianity. Our Bible, indeed, drops the line of Jewish history 
from four hundred years before Christ until the appearance 
of John; and in this interval several intellectual as well as 
political movements occurred, which led up to the attitude 
we find in the gospel story. Hillel was the guiding star of 
this night of oblivion in morals, as the Maccabees were in 
politics: the one prepared a way for the truths of Jesus, 
as the other did for his organization of the people. John 
rushed in as a fiery agitator when the social materials had 
been rendered highly inflammable by the agitations of a 
hundred years: Jesus came in the midst of the storm, and 
directed the elements into a calm of moral purpose and 
direction which has continued until now. The Jews, while 
peculiarly given to moral agitations, were eminently a re- 
ligious people. With them excitement took the direction of 
morals and faith. Reformations were constantly preached, 
and often attempted. A class of prophets had sprung up 
whose profession was to attack the sins of the day, and, like 
Savonarola, denounce them, especially in the rulers, always 
threatening punishment in case they should not be aban- 
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doned. The awe in which those prophets were held ren- 
dered them secure against official interference, and even 
kings trembled when they preached. They were generally 
recluses, who burst out from the wilderness with some 
startling message, which they preached in rough garb, with 
haggard faces. Elijah, Isaiah, and Jeremiah were prominent 
examples; while the dervishes, a lower type, still preach 
with similar effect among the Persians and other Eastern 
peoples. They foretold the future, especially in relation to 
the sins of the present; they called the people to better 
lives, and especially to the abandonment of particular vices, 
such as luxury, idolatry, and lack of public spirit: we might 
almost say that reform was a periodical phenomenon among 
the Jews. A long season of great quiet was sure to call out 
a reformer or prophet, who, if eloquent or earnest, always 
gained the attention of the people. We hear of “schools 
of the prophets,” just as we do of schools for evangelists 
to-day; and the office of prophet was as well recognized as 
that of priest. 

Thus the Hebrew prophets were the predecessors of the 
Christian ministry, and in the new system the prophet en- 
tirely supplanted the priest for several generations. As we 
find them in the Old Testament, they are quite indepen- 
dent of the ecclesiastical authorities, often denouncing these 
as well as the political rulers. Often they condemned cere- 
monies as contrasted with morality, demanding “ mercy, not 
sacrifice,” and justice instead of “ vain oblations.” 

They were often regarded as heretical, and generally in- 
curred the hatred of the authorities, priestly or secular. 
Their safety depended on the popular sympathy or support. 
When they became very popular, and gathered formidable 
followers, the rulers treated with them, as in the case of 
Elijah, and often used them for their purposes in controlling 
the masses; so that the réle of the prophet was equally 
liable to be enacted at the court as on the scaffold. 

John appeared as one of these fire-brands to the slumber- 
ing people of Judea. Coming out of the desert, in raiment 
of camel’s hair with leathern girdle, from a scant diet of 
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“locusts and wild honey,” he burst into the circles of con- 
ventional morality with the single cry of “ Repent,” with 
the single substitute of baptism for the whole Mosaic ritual, 
adding that “the kingdom of heaven” was at hand. All who 
would be good were to make known their purpose by plung- 
ing themselves in water,— the simplest form of religion yet 
offered to the world, and surpassed in simplicity only by that 
of Christ, which dropped the baptism and required only the 
goodness. Leaving but one observance, which stood as a 
monument over a buried ritual, he ushered in the religion of 
practical sense so long demanded by the prophets. Instead 
of killing sheep, burning incense, and waiting on priests, he 
bids the people bring forth practical results as worthy of 
reform: he that had two coats is to give to him that has 
none, the collector to assess no more than is fair, the soldier 
to do no violence, the witness to accuse none falsely, the 
workingman to be content with his wages. 

What materially contributed to his success was the politi- 
cal hope so strangely interlaced with the religious expecta- 
tion. Among the Jews religion and politics were closely 
identified. Their country and their God made one thought ; 
worship was largely a patriotic service; the ritual was a 
part of the State formalities. Judges, priests, kings, and 
prophets interchanged their functions. The object of their 
race, their religion, and their State was the same. Whether 
they fought or prayed or paid taxes, they did it for the one 
common end. Their capital was their sacred city; their 
expected heaven was but “the New Jerusalem”; and Zion 
was their Olympus. What they hoped for their souls they 
hoped for their commonwealth. Their redeemer was to be 
their king ; the Messiah who should deliver them was also to 
rule over them. The kingdom of heaven was to be brought 
down and lived on earth; and immortality was strangely 
confounded with a new life about the river Jordan and the 
hills of Zion. 

The country of the Jews, which was thus deemed as sacred 
as their religion, had long been subjected to foreign domina- 
tion. The people, however, had never grown reconciled to 
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their subjection. Like the Irish and Poles to-day, they had a 
perpetual dream of independence. Any leader they would 
accept must deliver them from their oppressor. They looked 
for the man, the opportunity, and the hour. This expecta- 
tion was not so much the result of prophecy as of a natura! 
hope and longing. No people believes itself destined to be 
always under a foreign yoke. Every event was watched, 
that it might ripen into revolution; each new leader was 
scanned as a possible Messiah. Often did the people revolt ; 
occasionally they won a temporary independence. Judas 
the Maccabee, and Judas of Galilee were in turn hailed 
as Messiahs, as they took up the national cause; and succes- 
sive chiefs were dropped as their successive ventures failed. 
It mattered little whether one came as a religious teacher, 
a warrior, or a statesman: he was alike interesting as the 
possible deliverer. Prophets and agitators before John had 
attracted great numbers eager for a leader; prophets and 
agitators after Jesus trod the same tragic road. “ False 
prophets and false Christs” are spoken of, as if they made 
a recognized species. Frequent disappointments had even 
lulled the nation into a repose born of suspicion, from which 
only an exceptionally great man could now arouse them. 

At such a juncture John appears on the stage. None 
greater than he, said Jesus, had ever been born of woman. 
Bold, eloquent, energetic, resistless, he announced that the 
kingdom of heaven was at hand, and the Messiah about to 
appear. This was understood to mean the restoration of 
Jewish “home rule,” and all the country was aroused. 
Having caught the public ear, he caught also the public 
heart. The people made ready for revolution in his name, 
and for the new State that was to follow. The leader who 
was to deliver them was believed to be at last at hand. In 
fact, the leader was always believed to be ready when the 
people should be roused to act, and now seemed the critical 
moment. 

John, however, was first to perceive that the consummation 
was not so near. The hope he had kindled was far more 
than his personal claim: the greater the expectation re- 
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posed in him, the greater difficulty confronted him. He had 
called up a spirit which he could not control, and became 
the victim of his own success. Strong toawaken the nation, 
he had not confidence in himself as a political leader: his 
power was of another sort. He must turn the people over 
to another leader, or else lead them into another kind of 
a movement. Accordingly, he announced that a greater 
than he would come; and, like the people about him, he 
too looked daily for his appearance. 

Just then he recognized the transcendent quality of a 
young man of his own age and kindred, who had won his 
own heart, and would, he believed, win that of the people, 
who might, as his successor, have power to guide the nation 
to the destiny he had roused it to expect. Jesus was re- 
ceived at once as engaged in the same work with John, and 
soon after as the finisher of what he had but begun. John, 
accordingly, handed: over the movement to him, and thus 
transferred from himself the expectation that had looked to 
him for something more than a mere moral reform. Saying 
sadly, “ He must increase while I decrease,” he pointed to 
one who “taketh away the sins” — that is, the iniquity and 
oppression — “ of the world.” 

The success of John up to this time had been such that, 
without arms, without position, without miracle, not only 
he had drawn into his movement the country directly about 
him, but distant provinces had caught the infection, and 
flocked to his standard. The rulers were alarmed, and later 
on accomplished his death. He could have produced a 
revolt, perhaps a revolution, had he directed his energies 
to that end. No reformer had ever converted a people so 
quickly ; no agitator had ever aroused them so thoroughly. 
As he went through the land, he was followed by crowds 
that would have made a triumphal march for a king. His 
reformation was on every tongue; a new age was believed 
to have begun; the ancient prophecies were interpreted as 
centred in him; many (we may infer) were prepared to 
receive him as the Messiah. Had not a greater light im- 
mediately arisen, the permanence of John’s work would 
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likely have made him a fixed luminary in the heavens, and 
not merely a “star of Bethlehem” to guide the world to 
where the Redeemer lay. 

For a time the movements of John and Jesus seemed to 
flow in different streams. Each appeared equally to be the 
founder of a religion, and their followers were distinct till 
long after the death of both. There were some differences 
between them. John’s followers were baptized and fasted, 
and seemed more to emphasize the bits of ceremony which 
they had saved from the general overthrow. Jesus did not 
baptize, and his followers did not fast or observe any cere- 
monies at all, being far more radical than those of John. 
There were frequent disputes and collisions between the 
two parties. The Gospels frequently mention the “ disciples 
of John” and the “disciples of Christ” as separate bodies. 
The indications all were that two great religions were to be 
handed down to the world, the Johannean and the Chris- 
tian; and it may well have been doubted then which would 
be the greater. Many were known as followers of John; 
and it is a fair question whether the great sect which now 
bears his name—the Baptist —is not a continuation, with 
more or less interruption, of that following, keeping up or 
returning periodically upon that single rite, when Christians 
generally had abandoned it. Followers of John have fre- 
quently reappeared in church history. In Russia to-day 
there is a sect which takes John, and not Christ, as its 
founder, and emphasizes baptism to the extent that its mem- 
bers go under water once a week. So in the East there have 
from the earliest times been bodies of Johannists, or disciples 
of John, who preserve John’s asceticism as well as his bap- 
tism. It was hardly to be expected, when such a formidable 
movement should be merged in another, that there would 
not be many who would refuse to be handed over, and so 
would continue in the line of the old. 

Gradually, however, the star of Jesus was seen to be in 
the ascendant, and its growing brilliancy promised to ob- 
seure that of John. He spoke with better effect to a people 
already aroused. When the first flush of excitement is over, 
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it is hard to keep up the interest in an agitation that merely 
stirs the will. People want ideas: Jesus, rather than John, 
had something to feed their minds and interest them perma- 
nently. He taught those who were already awakened by 
John; and his pupils, like those of Plato, soon outnumbered 
those of the older master. A new life, which assumed all 
virtues, was better than a simple act of cleansing. The 
doctrine of equality, purity, and better chances for the poor, 
as part of man’s daily duty, was better than John’s far-off 
kingdom of heaven. Jesus awakened the mind, as John 
had awakened the conscience of the people. The syna- 
gogues resounded with discussions. The scribes, the Phari- 
sees, the priests, became disputants. Where all before was 
ritual, there were now questionings and answers. The con- 
servatives were busy answering Jesus. The party of tradi- 
tion cited against him the traditions of the elders; and he, in 
turn, opened up the spirit of the Scriptures to justify his 
departure. Men gathered rather to Jesus than to John; and 
many of John’s own followers, recognizing the superiority 
of the new master, transferred their allegiance to him. A 
greater than he was seen to have come; soon the country 
was filled with the name of Jesus, and the fickle multitude 
dropped John almost as quickly as it had taken him up. 

John early recognized the superiority of Jesus, and saw 
his work as an extension of his own. His declaration is 
thus related by the latest of the evangelists (John i. 19- 
31):— : 

“ And this is the record of John, when the Jews sent 
priests and Levites from Jerusalem to ask him, What art 
thou? And he confessed, and denied not; but confessed, 
I am not the Christ. And they asked him, What then? 
Art thou Elias? And he saith,1 am not. Art thou that 
prophet? And he answered, No. Then said they unto 
him, Who art thou? that we may give an answer to them 
that sent us. What sayest thou of thyself? He said, I am 
the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the 
way of the Lord, as said the prophet Esaias. And they which 
were sent were of the Pharisees. And they asked him, and 
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said unto him, Why baptizest thou then, if thou be not that 
Christ, nor Elias, neither that prophet? John answered 
them, saying, I baptize with water; but there standeth one 
among you whom ye know not; he it is who, coming after 
me, is preferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not 
worthy to unloose. These things were done in Bethabara 
beyond Jordan, where John was baptizing. The next day 
John seeth Jesus coming unto him, and saith, Behold the 
Lamb of God, which taketh away the sin of the world. 
This is he of whom I said, After me cometh a man which is 
preferred before me; for he was before me. And I knew 
him not; but that he should be made manifest to Israel, 
therefore am I come baptizing with water.” 

After this confluence, the two streams of John’s and 
Christ’s followers flowed together, with occasional excep- 
tions and diversions, as already mentioned, and with occa- 
sional doubts by even John, as well as his disciples. For 
when John was imprisoned, and saw his work at an end, he 
sent two of his disciples to Jesus to inquire whether he was 
really the one whom the people hoped for or whether they 
ought to look for still another. John, discouraged in his 
own leadership, began to lose confidence in that of Jesus 
also. Brave and sincere to the last, and having with un- 
selfish purity abandoned his own ambition, he is anxious, 
when death confronts him, only that their common under- 
taking should succeed. Jesus, to reassure him, sends back 
an answer which, while showing a departure from what we 
may infer of John’s political expectation, shows the real 
present good the people receive in his acts of mercy and his 
words of counsel. Soon after this John was executed by 
the authorities, who feared his agitation because of its revo- 
lutionary aspect, and who were incensed because he had 
aired a court scandal; so that his followers, having lost their 
leader, and having none among them to take his place, 
declined rapidly in numbers, and Jesus was soon left practi- 
cally without a competitor. 

But for the early death of John, it is difficult to say what 
would have been the fate of the two religions. Had Jesus 
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died first, leaving John still at work in the field, the latter 
might have led the movement to very different results, and 
the subsequent death of John might have been of effect as 
potent as that of Jesus. But John’s death was his end, 
whereas that of Christ was more powerful than his life, and 
started his cause on a new career with new vigor. 

When the cause of John and that of Jesus were thus 
united, and became one movement, there was a correspond- 
ing uniting of their principles, and one religion was made 
out of what was before two; so that Christianity is a com- 
posite and not a simple religion. The disciples of John 
naturally insisted on having their practice of baptism re- 
tained, as well as on having all other ceremonies rejected ; 
to which Jesus readily acceded,— because, regarding all 
ceremonies as worthless, he could easily hold baptism as 
harmless. While Jesus was practical and disinclined to 
ritual, he was nevertheless liberal, and did not attach to its 
exclusion the importance which others attached to its re- 
tention. Baptism and the acts of repentance, therefore, 
became part of Christianity, and remain in the Church as 
its monument to John. This one rite was the seed from 
which many others have grown, which modified the simplic- 
ity and directness of Christ’s religion. Others sought to 
add other features of Judaism, as circumcision, distinctions 
of meats, and sacred days. For many of the converts wanted 
to preserve the ceremonies to which they had been attached 
in their ancestral religion, whether Jewish or pagan; so 
that Christianity had a long and vain struggle to retain 
the simplicity of its early teachings. Baptism grew to be 
not only an overshadowing rite, but the parent of many 
others. The ghost of John towered occasionally above the 
later doctrine, and the return of ceremonies at times almost 
buried Christianity. The uniting of the two religions had 
after effects that appeared far off in numberless episodes of 
history. As the forerunner of Jesus, John left an influence 
that made him in a sense also his successor,— an influence 
that was left on Jesus himself, on his followers, and on his 
Church. The two religions thus united exhibited often in 
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the commingled stream the separate waters of each in varie- 
gated eddies and refluxes, wherein the merged and sub- 
merged religion comes often to the surface. 

As to what John meant by his baptism, which he left to 
Christianity as a bone of contention and seed for further 
ceremonies, we cannot say with certainty; nor is it perhaps 
important. It was evidently not what baptism is now gen- 
erally deemed to be. Josephus, who lived three years in 
the same desert with him, says that it had no reference to 
moral purification, but only to bodily; and that, like his 
master, he bathed in cold water frequently both night and 
day. Instead of purifying from sin, it purified from dirt. 
Bathing has always been a part of Eastern religions, and 
sometimes the most important part. Mozoomdar finds in 
baptism, which he considers to mean simply bathing for 
personal cleanliness, the connection between the religion of 
the Orient and that of Europe. He speaks of Jesus as 
“The Bathing Christ.” The Oriental Christians emphasized 
washing as a rite; and those Russian followers of John who 
immerse themselves in water every week, judiciously add 
soap in the ceremony. Jesus not only took up baptism in 
this sense, but added feet-washing, which he commanded in 
no less explicit terms, for the same reason. Bodily cleanli- 
ness was so important in Eastern religions, and showed itself 
in so many different ceremonies, that it is not unnatural 
that John and Jesus should both insist upon it, especially 
in the warm and dusty Orient, where men’s bodies are but 
partly covered, where vermin so plentifully abound, and 
where the people’s habits are so shockingly filthy. As 
plagues periodically devastated the land through lack of 
cleanliness, and swept over Europe from these dirt-centres, 
destroying large portions of the race and rivalling war in 
their ravages, it became as important to observe a gospel of 
cleanliness as one of peace. 

Subsequently, however, as the religion moved northward 
and westward, where it is neither so comfortable nor so 
necessary to bathe incessantly, the Church abandoned bap- 
tism for a few drops of water, typical at first of bath-tub, 
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and then of internal purification,— just as it abandoned the 
common table for an occasional common meal, and then a 
mere taste of bread and wine, and as it abandoned feet-wash- 
ing for other ceremonies, mostly pagan, on account of their 
more esthetic effect. While the Oriental nations, always 
inclined to follow John, have been developing baptism into 
a greater cleansing, until it was finally perfected in the 
Turkish bath, the Western peoples have been reducing it 
to a minimum,—a slight sprinkling, typical of subjective 
cleansing,— although in these days of elaborate sanitation 
there is a strong reaction, and some Christians are inquiring 
whether the Church would not do well to abandon all its 
ceremonies, as did John and Christ, for simply goodness 
and cleanliness, which Wesley declared to be next to god- 
liness. 

John’s place in theology has been determined by circum- 
stances which, had they but slightly varied, would have left 
him far more prominent. As the East was inclined to take 
John and the West to take Jesus as the head of their 
religion, it looked at one time as if there would either be 
two religions, or else two saviours in the one. John and 
Jesus came in some Gnostic creeds near becoming a duality 
of Christs, just as there came to be a trinity of deities by 
uniting Jehovah, Jesus, and the Good Spirit. Of all heroes, 
John stood the best chance to be admitted to heaven when 
the Jews first took up the Roman practice of deification. 
The Virgin Mary, however, was finally chosen in his stead, 
on account of the lack of female representation in the Deity, 
and because the mother of Christ stood nearer to Jesus than 
his forerunner, and so seemed a more fitting ruler for 
heaven, especially to the Romans, who, having abandoned 
their Juno and other goddesses, had as yet no substitute 
for them. 

But, even after the deification of Mary, the desire to 
assign John an equal place with Jesus was so strong, es- 
pecially among the Orientals, that he came near crowding 
the Holy Ghost out of the Trinity, to make a place for him. 
As Christianity became exclusively a Western religion, how- 
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ever, having never gone far east or south from its birth- 
place, John was dropped out of the claimants for divinity, 
except in the subordinate capacity of saint. In the East, 
as we have seen, where Roman influence was not strong, he 
actually did become a divinity; and he stands to-day at 
the head of the Zoroastrian Gnostic system. In the sixth 
century there were found large numbers of disciples of 
John, who to this day are known as “Christians of Saint 
John,” who regarded John the Baptist as an incarnation of 
an Zon. In their sacred books John takes much the same 
place as Jesus in our Gospels. The Orientals simply com- 
bined John’s religion with Zoroastrianism, as the Western 
people combined Christ’s with Paganism, the first forming a 
species of Persian Gnosticism, and the latter Roman Catholi- 
cism. The followers of John have generally repudiated the 
claim made by Christians, that John was only an advance 
agent of Jesus, working up his interests, and explain the 
greater prominence given in our Gospels to Jesus by the fact 
that they were written by Christians, and not by Johannists. 
In the Gnostic Gospels mentioned it is not so; but while our 
evangelists contain each a combined life of the two, in which 
John is studiously and with great insistence made subordi- 
nate, other ancient accounts of John give him the pre- 
eminence, and some even do not mention Christ at all, but 
set out John as an independent reformer and sole founder of 
a complete religion. 

The Sabians—a Johannean sect who have a Book of 
John — teach that Jesus was at first a disciple of John, and 
was baptized by him, but that he afterwards corrupted John’s 
doctrine; whereupon the good genius Anush delivered him 
up to be crucified. Thus what the early Christian writers 
admit that John might have become,— the Messiah,— these 
Gnostics claim that he did become. 

And many believe still that, as the religion of Jesus has 
never been adapted to the East, and so has never flourished 
there, the religion of John will yet cover that part of the 
world, and do for the Orient what the religion of Christ 
has done for the West. For scattered throughout all the 
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East is still a lingering hope that John, instead of Buddha, 
will yet be the * Light of Asia.” 


AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


Norre.— In answer to inquiries concerning several points in 
the foregoing essay, and the authority upon which some of its 
positions rest, the author writes as follows : — 


As to the extent of John’s movement before Christ, and the proba- 
bility of its becoming general, I refer to Matt. iii. 5, “‘ Jerusalem and all 
Judea and all the region round about Jordan.”’ Jesus himself speaks 
of John as the end of the prophets and the law (Matt. xi. 11), and says 
that “among them that are born of women there hath not risen a 
greater than John” (Luke xii. 28): he was himself baptized by John as 
if his follower. Josephus (Antiq. xviii. 5,2) mentions John’s movement 
and great power over the people, and says that Herod slew him lest he 
should raise an insurrection; but he never mentions Jesus, the two 
references to him being generally admitted to be later interpolations. 
The able article on John the Baptist in McClintock and Strong’s Encyclo- 
pedia has these words: “Had he chosen, John might without doubt 
have assumed to himself the higher office” (that of Messiah: see also 
Seecher’s Life of Christ, vol. i. chap. v.). I do not claim that John’s 
movement alone might have become universal, but that, united with that 
of Christ and Paul (as Christ’s was united with that of John and Paul), 
it might have taken on similar proportions, in which John might have 
been taken instead of Jesus as the principal leader, as he was by the 
disciples of John and by certain Gnostics. 

That the movement of John continued during and after and separate 
from that of Christ, and a rival of the latter, appears from Acts xix. 3; 
John iii. 23, iv. 1; Matt. ix. 14, xi. 3; Luke v. 33, vii. 19, xi. 1. The 
before-mentioned article in McClintock and Strong’s Encyclopedia has 
the words: “His disciples both before and after that event may have 
maintained their individuality as a religious communion.” John was 
supposed to be the Messiah, and was repeatedly called on to deny it 
(John i. 19). 

As to my authorities for what I say about the Johannists (or disciples 
of John) of more recent times, I refer you to Gieseler’s Ecclesiastical 
History, vol. i. p. 22, note 4, and the works cited there. Gieseler states 
that some Johannists were found in the seventeenth century by Carmel- 
ite missionaries, with headquarters at Basrah, calling themselves “ Naza- 
reans’’ or Mendians, and called by Mahometans “ Sabians.” The mis- 
sionaries called them ‘ Christians of Saint John”; and the author [after 
referring to his authority] continues: “ After one of their holy books 
was published entire (Codex Nasirceus liber Adami appellatus), fragments 
of two others (the Divan and the Book of John) were communicated to 
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the world, and many accounts were published by travellers. Gesenius 
gave a critical survey of their system in the Universal Encyclopedia of 
Ersch and Gruber (Leipzig, 1817), art. Zabier, from which it appears that 
the system is Gnostic-Ascetic, nearly related to that of the Valentinians 
and Ophites, John appearing as an incarnate Hon... . They allege that 
they came from the Jordan, from wheuce they were driven by the 
Mahometans. Most scholars assume the descent of this sect from the 
disciples of John the Baptist (Les Nazaréens: these de théologie historique, 
par L. E. Burkhardt, Strasbourg, 1840).”’ 

The article on “ John the Baptist ” already cited adds: “ A sect which 
bears the name of John’s Disciples exists to the present day in the East, 
whose sacred books are said to be pervaded by a Gnostic leaven ” [here 
follows a long list of authorities]. They are said to use a peculiar kind 
of baptism on the first day of the week, and to have their sacred books, 
includiug the Book of John and a ritual. They teach that “Jesus was 
baptized by John, but corrupted the doctrines of John, whereupon the 
good genius Anush delivered him up to be crucified.” Recent ones pro- 
fess to require, the mediation of both Christ and John. 

That John’s baptism was regarded (by many at least) as only for puri- 
fication of body, see Josephus, Antig. xviii. 5, 2, where he says this 
plainly. The encyclopedia before quoted mentions the frequent wash- 
ing and bathing in the desert practised by several sects about the time 
of John, as throwing light on his baptism. Mozoomdar, in The Oriental 
Christ, has a chaptefon “The Bathing Christ,” in which he identifies 
(or connects) the baptism of Jesus with the Oriental ablutions. 

The Russian sect which follows John, and goes under water once a 
week, I read about, years ago, in a magazine (I think); but M. D. Con- 
way’s Demonology and Devil-Lore (vol. ii. p. 218) verifies substan- 
tially what I say in my article, if I remember correctly. Mr. Conway’s 
words are: “The Greek Church made so much of baptisin that there 
has been developed an Eastern sect which claims John the Baptist as its 
founder, making little of Christ, who baptized none; and to this day in 
Russia the peasant regards it as almost essential to a right reception of 
the benedictions of Sunday to have been under water the previous day,— 
soap being sagaciously added.” 
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THE PULPIT AND THE MINISTER. 


First, it is to be said that, in common with other 
institutions which have descended to us from the past, the 
Christian ministry has come to be somewhat differently 
regarded from what it once was. The process of social 
evolution has left its mark upon every organized human 
activity; and it would be but a sorry compliment to the 
Christian Church if it alone had resisted this natural tide, 
since, viewed in its broad aspects, the tide is seen to have 
been an onward and upward one. But it has not resisted it, 
although it must be confessed it &as too often made the 
attempt. It is a law of God that all things should grow ; 
and so mighty is the force of this law that the shoot from a 
tiny acorn will heave aside the great rock which lies against 
the side of the living plant. 

The pulpit, to specify, was once looked upon with a much 
higher degree of traditional reverence than it nowis; and 
the minister occupied a niche in the social temple much 
farther removed from the place held by men of other callings 
in life than he does at present. This traditional reverence, 
this traditional prestige, has not altogether departed ; nor is 
it likely that it ever will. But the disposition has become 
very marked to weigh the utterances of the pulpit in the 
same balance in which the words of any other adviser or 
teacher of the public are weighed. And, outside of his 
pulpit, the minister dwells in much closer and more familiar 
contact with the men and women of society, and with the 
practical affairs which engage their attention. There are 
reasons why the changes noted are not to be regretted. 
They are obviously to the advantage of society in regard to 
the things which make for its progress, nor are they less to 
the advantage of the ministerial calling itself. If we con- 
sider theology, a science which has absorbed greater and 
more earnest consideration from the human mind than any 
other, it is perfectly evident that its errors have been largely 
due to the unalloyed confidence which mankind have placed 
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in the judgment of religious teachers. The checks and bal- 
ances of an intelligent, unfettered, but not necessarily un- 
friendly criticism would have doubtless resulted in the 
modification of many features in the dogmatic statements of 
religion which are repugnant to conscience and sound rea- 
son, but which were accepted by former generations out of 
a superstitious regard to the infallibility of the man who 
formulated them. 

If we consider the history of political and social science, 
we are forced to the conviction that the same frank criticism 
of the teachings of theologians would have prevented the 
growth of that arrogant, offensive, and meddlesome eccle- 
siasticism which has so eften hindered the progress of human 
and reformatory measures in which the oppressed classes of 
mankind were vitally interested. In its self-assumed guar- 
dianship of the human intellect, also, we know that the 
sacred guild until a very recent period was accustomed to 
place every attempt at independent study, whether in one 
field or another, under the ban of its displeasure, condemn- 
ing together the thinker and the results of his thought. 
And so general was the conviction that men who had been 
set apart to the service of religion could make no mistakes 
in judging upon any matter, that the ecclesiastics were able 
not only to turn the prejudices of the unlearned multitude 
against honest thinking, but so to influence the ruling pow- 
ers in Christian States as to lead them to quench the ardor 
of free thought, even when it had to be done by torture and 
official murder. The mere mention of such facts as these, 
upon which I do not need to enlarge, is sufficient to show 
that people in Christian communities are to be congratu- 
lated that they have outgrown the old, half-superstitious 
veneration for the clerical office which formerly obtained. 

Nor are the clergy themselves to be congratulated less 
heartily. They, no less than the laity, were the slaves of a 
condition of things which not only rendered any departure 
from old ways of thinking, old customs, old conceptions 
dangerous, but took away from them the commonest incen- 
tives to progressive effort in any direction. Everything was 
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well enough as it was: changes and innovations would dis- 
turb existing fabrics, and let in a flood of ideas incompatible 
with that fixity of institutions upon which stability was 
believed solely to rest. So the ecclesiastic was very much 
of an automaton, and his pulpit the very last place in the 
world from which anything in the way of new wisdom or 
new inspiration was to be expected ; and, being thus handi- 
capped as to the directions in which his mind might freely 
engage, the minister of religion gave, as of course he would, 
additional emphasis to those teachings upon which he had 
liberty to dilate. Thus ecclesiastical authority, the author- 
ity of the pulpit and of the man within it, grew apace, giv- 
ing both a position which in its way was eminent and grand. 

To-day there is, as already suggested, less of this solitary 
eminence,— an eminence based so greatly on unnatural 
control of the processes of thought; but I am very much 
mistaken if in real eminence the members of the clerical 
profession have not achieved a place which is incomparably 
higher than that which they occupied of old. It would sur- 
prise any one not familiar with the facts to discover, as he 
would upon investigation, how large a share of the useful, 
practical, free, and earnest educational force in the modern 
world is at this day wielded by the clergy. Not only in the 
realm of morals and of spiritual interests, but in every 
branch of those sciences which contribute to the cultivation 
of the mind, the elevation of man’s place in society, and 
the evolution to higher forms of society itself, the voice, 
the pen, and the personal influence of the Christian min- 
ister have grown or are growing to be potent factors. 

I have been frank in admitting the changes which have 
affected the institution of the religious ministry,— changes 
which necessarily greatly alter the tone of the pulpit. It 
remains to be added in relation to these that they have not 
rendered the pulpit itself superfluous, that they have not 
stripped its messages of authority, or taken from it in any 
degree the capacity to speak helpful words for the guidance 
of human life. Indeed, after what I have said of the benefit 
to the religious teacher of the decay of an unreasonable 
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reverence for his office, it is hardly necessary to add that 
I believe he holds a clear advantage to-day in the way of 
influence over his predecessors of the old time. And this 
advantage, I-believe, is constantly increasing as the pulpit 
learns to adjust itself to the changed conditions which affect 
it. It is quite common to hear it said, I know, that the 
pulpit to-day has so much competition, in the way of ren- 
dering salutary instruction, in literature, the newspaper, 
the fraternal and other organizations, that it must neces- 
sarily lose ground. But then it is hardly reasonable to 
forecast the decadence of an institution because other great 
instrumentalities are to a degree in harmony with it, and 
working upon somewhat similar grounds. Rather should 
we not expect that a given institution would be helped by 
finding itself surrounded by other phases of activity having 
somewhat in common with it? 

Whatever influence the modern pulpit exerts is based in 
good measure to-day, and is destined in the future to be 
grounded wholly, upon its understanding of the unchanging 
laws of righteousness, its capacity to interpret the leadings 
of the Divine Spirit in the soul of man, and its power of 
appealing in behalf of these to the whole nature of the people 
to whom it speaks. It is a source of profound regret to 
many good men of the old school, that the infallibility of 
Holy Scripture, holy councils, holy fathers, and holy creeds, 
is so widely questioned in our time. And in their view 
there seems to be no foundation left for moral and spiritual 
appeal, if every matter cannot be settled by the citation of 
a text or an article from this or that venerable confession. 
But history has conclusively proved that questions thus 
settled, unless they had the added authority of sound rea- 
son, were settled only to be reopened. Theories of infallible 
books and infallible men are falling quite as much by reason 
of the melancholy failure of these to settle questions which 
they have assumed to judge as from the revolt of the human 
reason from their exaggerated assumptions of wisdom. It 
may be very convenient to appeal to sources of authority 
which have been solemnly approved by ancient decrees. 
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But the pope’s bull against the comet was not more vain in 
altering the course of that wandering giant of the skies than 
the appeal to prophet, apostle, or father to-day in behalf of a 
teaching which the gathered wisdom of the ages has certified 
to be erroneous. 

It may be harder to convince man’s reason than his fears, 
to arouse an intelligent than to awaken a blind enthusiasm ; 
but the superiority of the results makes the added effort as 
nothing. A crusade to rescue the Holy Sepulchre from the 
Moslem could by no possibility be set on foot to-day; but 
the possibility of bringing the transfiguring beauty of the 
Christian life, with its grandly human ideals, close to human 
consciousness, is many times greater than it ever was before. 
So that in place of the ancient crusade, inspired by mistaken 
ideas of Christian loyalty, aided mightily by religious jeal- 
ousy and hatred, we see the beginnings of the modern cru- 
sade against war, crime, poverty, and every evil and abuse, 
inspired by the loving spirit and the sound mind. The 
position of the Christian pulpit is such to-day that it in- 
vites the aspirations of men of the very highest quality of 
mind and character. Its demands are greater upon those 
who would stand within it than they were of old, though 
in many things so different. No thoughtful minister but 
shrinks at times at the consciousness of his own inefficiency, 
none who does not feel that his utmost effort falls far short 
of achieving the things which are kept always before him by 
his ideal. 

Here let me state somewhat more definitely the claims of 
the modern pulpit upon the attention of intelligent people. 
These are twofold. It has a valid claim upon human atten- 
tion from the nature of the matters it exists to teach, to 
discuss, and to advise concerning, and the authority upon 
which its teachings rest. It has a claim from the special 
training and study which its occupants have gone through to 
fit them for standing in it. Now it is a principle of Protes- 
tantism, and it is wise and Christian teaching, that “ all men 
are kings and priests unto God.” It is also a principle of 
social liberty that all men have right of choice as to their 
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occupation in life. In spite of this latter principle, however, 
it remains true that one man may make a better carpenter, 
or machinist, or doctor, or what-not, than another, and that 
a trained man in any trade or profession is better than one 
who is untrained. In like manner this excellent principle 
of Protestantism does not touch the necessity or usefulness 
of the ministerial calling as a distinct profession. ‘“ All men 
are kings and priests unto God”; but men studious of God’s 
will, of human welfare, of the deepest needs of the human 
soul, may greatly aid their brethren whose energies are of 
necessity largely confined to a single avenue in life, which 
they must cultivate that their families and themselves may 
prosper. 

.The field of the pulpit is the field of morals and spirit- 
uality, the highest constituents which enter into human 
culture. In the teaching of these kindred elements, the 
pulpit is guided by the highest wisdom which evolution and 
revelation have placed at its command. Nothing that I 
have said hitherto, as to the superiority of the position of 
the modern pulpit in relation to the authority upon which 
its message is based, is to be taken as indicating lack of 
appreciation of things really authoritative in the utterances 
of prophets and wise men of old. The wisdom of the present 
is not a new growth. Its roots extend back to most ancient 
times. We are nothing except as we are related to the 
past. That which particularly characterizes the present is 
its apprehension of the inner kernel of truth in ancient 
teachings, its genius for separating this from the husk or 
shell; and, aided by the broadened culture of the new time, 
it has been enabled to harmonize all truth with the living 
teachings of reason and conscience. The pulpit of to-day, 
therefore, fittingly gives to the Bible the place of honor 
among the repositories of its authority. Here it finds 
taught the most stringent morality, the most uncompromis- 
ing fidelity to purity and virtue. Here it finds mirrored the 
one life which, by the godlike love, sympathy, unselfishness 
and heroism which it exhibited, has exerted an attraction in 
favor of all noble and true sentiments and acts such as none 
other has ever exerted. 
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The pulpit of to-day appeals to the Bible, but not to 
everything in the Bible. The contents of this book have 
been submitted to the tests of an exacting criticism. That 
which in moral point of view has endured the test can 
safely be taken for moral guidance. That which cannot 
the pulpit has no use for,—at least, no use for it in this 
relation. But, if in the foundations of its teaching the mod- 
ern pulpit begins with the Bible, it does not end there. It 
recognizes the continual presence of inspiration in the world 
throughout its history, and gladly avails itself of all which 
is commended by the clear intelligence and sound humane 
sentiment of the time. And thus it is possessed of author- 
ity,—an authority which gives it the same claim upon the 
consideration of intelligent minds that sound business prin- 
ciples have upon the merchant or manufacturer, or sound 
critical principles upon the painter or sculptor. As for 
the occupant of the pulpit, he is supposed to be thoroughly 
and devotedly attached to the religion he professes, and 
not only trained in its interpretation and exposition, but 
constantly studious of its profoundest truths. If he be 
lacking in these matters, he has no place in the pulpit, no 
matter how regular his ordination, how brilliant his intel- 
lectual qualities, how strong his control over those who hear 
him. 

It is a very great and very grave thing for a man to stand 
as the instructor and guide of men,—of men his equals and 
frequently his superiors in respect to native talent, educa- 
tion, judgment; of men whose years perhaps are twice or 
thrice his own, and whose experience of life may have 
touched both heights and depths to which he is yet a stran- 
ger. As I look back on the beginning of my ministerial 
life, I almost wonder that I dared face a congregation from 
the pulpit. Ten years hence, should I live so long in this 
world, I shall look back upon to-day with almost equal 
wonder that I dared address you in the character of relig- 
ious teacher. But let a man be conscientious as to his 
motives, and filled with conviction as to the great matters 
his pulpit stands for, and no inequality between him and 
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the people to whom he speaks, whether it be of experience, 
or age, or education, or talent, shall negative his words. 
That God and the truth of God are behind him, is the con- 
viction which enables the preacher to look his congregation 
in the face, and sustains him in attempting to guide their 
minds and souls in the supreme things of morals and the 
spirit. 

The field of the pulpit being what it is, it follows that 
everything in the life of man and the constitution of society 
into which a moral element enters is proper subject of pulpit 
notice and discussion. The pulpit can recognize but one 
rule of action; and this it must apply impartially, without 
fear or favor. And it is not only the right, but the duty, of 
the preacher to carry the lofty ideals which are given him 
by his faith into the discussion of every question which the 
exigencies of the times may bring before him for consid- 
eration. The pulpit that is silent upon matters of public 
concern involving the reformation of grave abuses, or that 
raises no word upon questions of social or industrial right 
and wrong, is an object of contempt. It is unquestionably 
true that there are pulpits, even in our age, in which certain 
subjects are as effectually interdicted as though they were 
printed in bold letters upon its panels, with an accompanying 
prohibition. But I am of the opinion that the very men 
who would thus muzzle a preacher would inwardly despise 
him for his subserviency. To say that a minister shall not 
preach upon this subject or that — upon Politics, for instance, 
or Temperance, or Civil Service Reform, or Social Regenera- 
tion, or Industrial Improvement —is, in effect, to say that he 
shall not teach religion. What greater mockery than to 
condemn evil or injustice in the abstract, or even in the 
individual, and excuse or overlook it in the party or the 
State, the organized industry or the industrial method? No 
thoughtful person is there but knows that the corrupting 
effect of wide-spread and strongly intrenched evils is many 
times greater upon the popular mind and conscience than 
the most flagrant examples of private frailty or crime. No: 
the pulpit must speak upon these things, and speak with no 
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faltering or uncertain voice. They are certainly as important 
as the barbarities of the Philistines, the idolatrous defection 
of the children of Israel, or the shortcomings of the Phar- 
isees. No surer token of the degeneracy of an epoch could 
be found than the tame and conscienceless submission of the 
pulpit. Nor is any token more hopeful than to see the pul- 
pit abreast of the time, ringing with clear and wholesome 
utterance upon those living issues in which all men of mind 
and character are interested. 

In the history of our mother land there is no period so 
meagre in inspiration, so poor in promise, so low-toned, so 
immoral, as that which for a half-century or more followed 
the Restoration of 1660, during which period the clergy of 
the Established Church were preaching the doctrine of 
“ Passive Obedience,” basing it upon the theory that “the 
king can do no wrong.” In numberless sermons the con- 
victed conspirator against the rights and liberties of his 
subjects, Charles I., who had been dignified by the Royalists 
with the title of ‘“ Martyr,” was held up to the people as 
almost the equal of Jesus Christ, almost equally entitled to 
their veneration, if not actual worship. Indeed, his life was 
traced minutely to find incidents of similarity to the events 
in the life of the Saviour, and the closest parallel was drawn 
between the execution of the crowned and perjured tyrant 
at Whitehall and the crucifixion of the Son of God on 
Calvary! Preachers of such open blasphemy could not be 
expected to utter a word of rebuke for the brutal license 
of a profligate court, or to raise a protest against the perse- 
cution of pious, God-fearing dissenters. And we are not 
surprised to learn that virtue and honor and honesty came 
to be jests and bywords during this period, and that the 
England of Wyclif and brave old Latimer, of Vane and 
Milton, of Hampden and Cromwell, seemed fast sinking 
into a soulless and heartless Paganism. 

Now I recognize very fully that the pulpit has its limi- 
tations; and, when I say it has not only a right, but a duty, 
in respect to the great questions of the time, I do not claim 
for it the privilege of meddling with what it is not fitted for 
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discussing, or of dragging in a subject which does not clearly 
come within its scope. I claim (to illustrate) that the pulpit 
of this church is the place in which the questions of parity 
in political methods, honesty in elections, fidelity to public 
trusts, and fitness for public office can properly and advan- 
tageously be discussed. I claim this because all these are 
primarily moral questions, and because your minister, if he 
be in any sense worthy to be your minister, is fitted by his 
training, his study, and habit of thought for considering their 
moral bearing. But I should be the very last person to ex- 
cuse the use of this pulpit for partisan political ends. I 
have a right to my ideas on all questions of policy. I may 
without detriment to my ministerial calling be a free trader 
or a protectionist, a Republican or Democrat or Prohibi- 
tionist, or even a Mugwump Independent; but I have no 
call for parading the fact,—indeed, I could ordinarily do 
so only at the just forfeit of your confidence and esteem. 
Questions of revenue, of finance, of trade, may be very in- 
teresting to me; but the fair presumption is that half the 
men in my congregation know vastly more about them 
than I do, so that any attempt to dogmatize upon them 
from the pulpit, even if it were otherwise pardonable, 
would expose my ignorance and invite public derision, thus 
lowering the dignity, and consequently injuring the moral 
influence, of the place I occupy. 

Of course, the greater includes the less. As I have 
asserted the field of the pulpit to be the domain of morals 
and spirituality, and have claimed for it the right to be 
heard upon the greatest questions into which morals enter, 
it follows that its word upon the conduct of every-day 
life is entitled to respectful consideration. I say, to respect- 
ful consideration. This is all it has a right to expect, 
all it ought to expect. An opportunity to present to rea- 
sonable men and women the great truths affecting human 
life and character and destiny is an opportunity of bound- 
less moral possibility. Very earnestly, very prayerfully, and 
with all the wisdom that he’can command, must the occu- 
pant of the pulpit apply himself to his work; for men are 
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to be won to higher thought and nobler life, if won they are 
at all, by the power of reason and sympathy and love. 

The teaching of spiritual truth is the crowning function of 
the pulpit. It has good reason for asking the attention of 
mankind to its message upon this subject. “ As to the poet 
his songs,” so to the preacher his words upon God and the 
inner life are borne upon invisible wings. He speaks, or 
should speak, not of the things he has learned, but of the 
things he has felt, or seen with the eye of faith.” He has no 
spiritual privilege, it is true, that is not equally the privilege 
of every man and woman about him. But native spiritual 
perception was one of the strong cords which drew him to 
the ministry ; and his habit of study, and of looking at life 
and its profound and solemn mysteries, has daily deepened 
and widened an inner sight originally clear and keen. You 
shall know by infallible signs whether your minister be 
speaking from a mind and heart fused into an intense glow 
of spiritual conviction, or whether he be uttering to you 
the commonplaces of theology which are his at second-hand. 
The man whose spiritual nature is keenly alive will not 
need to argue his claim, or the claim of the pulpit he repre- 
sents, upon the attention of intelligent men and women. 
They will come to him, if from anything that he says they 
can gain light upon the dark places in their lives or answers 
to the deep questionings of their souls. 

A brief glance at the functions of the minister out of the 
pulpit, and Iam done. His is a profession in which service 
is unremitting. If his pulpit, or preparations for his pulpit, 
do not call him, pastoral duties of one sort or another claim 
him, And, as a citizen with the interests of his community 
at heart, he finds many an opportunity for helpful word 
and work entirely aside from his church. He is pledged by 
his position and by conviction to friendly sympathy for all 
requiring it. He may not be at enmity with any. He 
will, however, preserve at all hazards his own self-respect 
and the dignity of his calling. In joy and in sorrow, in 
adversity, trial, sickness, and bereavement, he is the trusted 
confidant, the adviser, when possible the practical helper. 

7 
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A field of usefulness indescribably wide is his through the 
pastoral relation. I will not enlarge upon it. In this 
respect, as long as human beings have social instincts, as 
long as changes and vicissitudes occur in their career, so 
long as human hearts cry out for the friendly word, the 
sympathetic hand, the prudent counsel, and the earnest 
personal interest which no change in circumstances or con- 
dition shall cause to grow cool, so long there will be place 
and need in human society for the Christian pastor. 


CHARLES E. PERKINS. 


RELIGION OF THE FATHERS. 


Our Puritan Fathers were, as we all believe, deeply relig- 
ious,— sincere, disinterested, and self-sacrificing. Faithful- 
ness to their idea of the will of God was accompanied and 
sustained by courage and by fortitude. They would leave 
father or mother, husband or wife, parent or child, for the 
kingdom of God’s sake. They believed that the State was 
a divine ordinance as truly as was the Church, and they pro- 
posed to establish the State on laws of divine revelation. 
They were as careful and determined on this point as they 
were to have the doctrines and the discipline of the Church 
conform to divine instructions. They were not only to in- 
stitute a church and a state which should be their own 
salvation, but they yearned to bring, as far as possible, the 
rest of the world to experience salvation in the same way. 
To this end, especially, they sought to bring the native 
Indian tribes of the country out from spiritual darkness, and 
final subjection to the power of Satan, to knowledge of the 
government of God, and to acceptance of heaven here- 
after. 

I do not suppose that the moral and the spiritual excel- 
lence of the Puritan Fathers has ever been spoken of too 
highly by those even who have admired it most. Yet 
those who have most highly admired it have not been at all 
blind to its defects and extravagances. If one upon the 
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whole condemns it, it is easy for him to speak in terms 
of personal feeling, more as an accuser than as a judge; 
easy to condemn its excesses, as if all its excellence were 
inspired by some worldly motive or earthly spirit. It is 
easy to give one’s self up to the view of their imperfec- 
tions, and forget their heroism, their patriotism, their sincer- 
ity, their pure desire of obedience to God. They have one 
memorial,— which will never be erased,—our country, its 
prosperity, its constitution, its laws. Their epitaph is the 
common school, wherever situated, and the church of spon- 
taneous origin and voluntary support, wherever its spire 
ascends and its bell calls the people to worship, or whatever 
name the people have chosen to call it by. 

That the fathers should have met with much severe con- 
demnation is not at all remarkable, even in the view of 
those who most believe in them and have most admired 
them. Men of strong characters, of great activity, and of 
the greatest usefulness, seldom or never escape virulent oppo- 
sition and severe condemnation. Even the good misunder- 
stand the good: a prophet is without honor, often, even 
among good people in his own country. No wonder if a 
king of England, and most members of the house of peers, 
the bishops and the supporters of the Church, looked with 
bitter hostility to the course the Puritans were pursuing. 
No wonder that, since their day, honor and wealth, fashion 
and learning, as passionately condemn them. No wonder 
if many of the best people still continue in adverse and 
bitter judgment. Whoever writes to defend the religious 
principles and political acts of the Puritans writes to de- 
fend as well as to approve and to admire. We need not 
defend the Puritans as angels: we need not stint in the 
least the honor we pay them, the admiration we feel for 
them. 

But, in attempting to review the religious spirit of the 
fathers, we lament, in the first place, the religious ideas they 
entertained concerning the Indians, who, as they thought, 
as unbelievers in Christ, were children and servants of the 
Devil. A natural humanity led the fathers often to treat 
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the Indians with a sympathy which their Puritan creed often 
made it difficult to feel and to obey. The Puritans derived 
their religion too much from the ancient records of the Jew- 
ish people; were too ignorant of the religion of the spirit, 
which, if they had understood it, would have been as pure 
an inspiration and as true an authority as Moses and Joshua 
enjoyed or as animated Peter and James. It is true they 
admitted and maintained the universal presence of God; 
they believed themselves under the guidance and the provi- 
dence of God. But they had hardly learned to know the 
God of truth and of ideas. In regard to principles of con- 
duct, in regard to the relation they held with these bar- 
barous tribes, or with other churches or denominations of 
believers, they consulted the letter of revelation as they be- 
lieved it to be,—a past revelation, not a living spirit in the 
human soul. They thought that the Spirit taught doctrines, 
intellectual notions, abstract opinions. But their actual 
creed they found in the tradition of other days, in their own 
natural infirmities, not chastened into conformity with the 
temper and spirit of Jesus; or they found them in such a 
letter of revelation as the learned might variously construe. 

Thus it was their too literal belief, their comparative 
ignorance of the divine presence to the human soul, that 
inspired their treatment of Mrs. Hutchinson, of Roger Will- 
iams, of the Baptists, and of the Quakers. To this too lit- 
eral belief is to be ascribed, in a great degree, their fear of 
the English Church, and their hostility to it. And, if any 
other church or sect in Christendom had sent its adherents 
here, the same hostility would have been measured out to 
them. They would have treated Roman Catholics in the 
same way. Probably Unitarians would have suffered death 
at the hands of these people,— conscientious believers in a 
revelation that began and ended in the letter; a revelation 
made only to a distant, ancient people, and now again to be 
administered by their chosen selves. 

In regard to Mrs. Hutchinson, indeed, it is to be seen that, 
while she contended with the Puritans, text against text, 
with metaphysical subtilty and sharpness, yet her mind was 
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largely in protest against the formalities of the Puritan faith. 
She may have been no better than they were in point of 
moral excellence and in depth of piety. But it is apparent 
that a spirit of deep piety moved in her heart. By means 
of the spirit of God (as she sincerely believed) she fell away 
from traditional religion; she saw more of that of which the 
apostle tells us, that “ where the spirit of Christ is there is 
liberty.” They felt the necessity of obedience to the writ- 
ten Law. They bad seen wild enthusiasts, religious fanatics, 
and mourned the evil which such persons in other countries 
had brought upon nations and churches, and upon individ- 
ual character. They would, if possible, save the portion of 
the world they held from the results of that wild fanati- 
cism, and knew only of external means to put an end to it. 
It is true they met her by argument long continued. But 
reason and logic are very feeble and inadequate means with 
which to meet those who believe that they have been in- 
structed immediately by the Spirit. The poor Puritans, 
though learned, able, and pious men, were unable to convert 
Mrs. Hutchinson to theirown more formal creeds; and, when 
reason failed to do for them the work they believed in, noth- 
ing remained but the argument of driving her and her peo- 
ple out of the land. 

So in regard to Roger Williams. Admitting that his 
views of civil government and of the relation the people 
held to the Indian tribes were such as would have put an 
end, if generally accepted, to the attempt to found a colony 
on these shores, yet it was universally admitted that he was 
a man of purest heart, largest love, and loftiest piety. Such 
confidence as the people and the ministers entertained for 
him did not render him, in the general view, a safe citizen in 
the settlement of this country. He maintained the right of 
all men everywhere to the formation and the enjoyment of 
their own ideas of government and religion: they main- 
tained that they had themselves come to this land, not for 
others to enjoy such various views of State and of theology 
as might occur to them, but to found “a civil body politic,” 
aud to carry out “the practical part of the Reformation,’’ 
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The world was wide. Those who differed from them and 
endangered them might do as they had done,— might go 
into the yet uninhabited wilderness. They thought they 
had rights and duties, and ought not to tolerate an alien in 
faith and policy. Fears of their own safety disabled them 
from seeing that the future would, in many points, better 
justify him than them; that in the doctrine of toleration he 
advanced there lay the seeds of human liberty, the hope of 
coming generations. 

The same literal theology prevented our Puritan Fathers 
from recognizing the rights of the Baptist people. These 
were only more scrupulously true to the letter of the Script- 
ure (or felt themselves to be). But letter can never fight 
letter with any prospect of success. Reason in argument has 
been found one of the most inefficient means for setting forth 
religious truth. Baptism, with its good and pious believers, 
has led a triumphant life in the midst of Congregational- 
ists, themselves good and pious believers. Is this alienation 
between the good mysterious? There is no such alienation 
among those who only compare “ spiritual things with spir- 
itual.” 

The Quakers, of all religious bodies, have put forth most 
clearly, most earnestly, the doctrine of the supreme author- 
ity of the Spirit to every man. It is true that in our early 
days the Quakers were wild in their conduct, and often offen- 
sive in their demands. It is true that they were punished 
as opponents of the State as well as of the Church. Yet 
what was Quakerism fundamentally? It was the doctrine 
of prayer to a present God, as the Puritans held it. It was 
the doctrine of a Divine Providence, as the Puritans held it. 
It was the doctrine of the supremacy of conscience, as held 
also by the Puritans. But, in addition to these forms of 
doctrine, they maintained that the Divine Being was not a 
God for past revelations only. He lived to make divine 
revelations to the present day. His spirit was now of au- 
thority superior to the Bible, as it was when Paul first 
preached, and received the spirit rather than the record. If 
the Puritans believed that Moses and the prophets were in- 
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spired, the Quakers believed all children of God equally 
near to the everlasting Father. Should they have suffered 
for their piety? for their confidence ? 

I pass to quite a different point; namely, that the moral- 
ity which prevailed in the earlier years of New England, and 
the means taken to save the people from being vicious and 
criminal, give us some understanding of the peculiar relig- 
iousness of the fathers of our land. It is apparent from all 
the records that, besides the more religious people who 
attempted to settle this country,— people whose personal 
morals were of the purest character,— many mere vagabonds 
and adventurers very early transported themselves hither 
from the mother country. Those of social worth and of 
learning brought with them also persons who had served 
them in the old country in humblest menial capacities, and 
these had not always the excellent moral traits maintained 
by their masters or employers. Besides, the land here in its 
fertility and beauty, and the advantages of a larger personal 
freedom of morals which a new country offers above an old 
one, brought others who apparently had no religion at all, 
and no respectable morality. In the very first year of the 
settlement of Plymouth, a man by the name of Billington 
was condemned to have his neck and heels tied together for 
contempt of the authorities and insolent speeches to them. 
Two servant-men in the first year fought a duel with sword 
and dagger, and were severely punished; but, both being 
wounded in their encounter, much of their punishment was 
mercifully remitted. In the year 1638 three men were 
hanged in Plymouth for robbing and murdering an Indian. 
In 1641 a prison was erected in Plymouth; and this institu- 
tion was not established to put God-fearing men in, but for 
the profane and blasphemous, for thieves and other ill-doers. 
Other towns found it necessary, very early, to establish sim- 
ilar institutions for the prevention and the punishment of 
crime. Drunkenness seems very early to have been a com- 
mon vice. Liquor was largely sold to the Indians also. Many 
complaints were made that men spent their time and money 
in taverns. Many of the young men became drinkers and 
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drunkards. In Hadley, in 1662 and thereabouts, the vice of 
slander seems to have been common; and in many other 
places there seems to have been a state of morals not supe- 
rior to that which would have been found in England at the 
same time, and, I should judge, greatly inferior to the 
morality in these present days of New England in general, 
and of this locality in particular. In 1681 a negro was 
burned in Boston for having set fire toa house. In 1698 a 
woman was hung in Deerfield for having murdered her 
child, and Rev. John Williams preached the sermon on the 
occasion of the execution. 

Heinous crimes and gross vices met from the religion of 
those times no wiser treatment than they now receive. 
Religion descended to the punishment of peccadilloes, and 
ranked as wickedness what now we should esteem only as 
frivolity and idleness.. Card-playing was punishable. So 
was dancing. Long hair was wickedness. Laws were 
passed against dress too elegant and expensive.* The laws 
were especially cognizant of sacred days and of persons who 
violated their sacredness. People were punished for violat- 
ing the Sabbath. Tithing men stopped travel on Sunday; 
and they were required to watch the boys at church and 
make them behave themselves,— a service not now required 
from any deacon or other ecclesiastical officer. There was 
a strange aristocracy, not very religious in its character, in 
the assignment of seats at church, resulting necessarily, one 
must suppose, in envy and heart-burnings. The bigotry and 
intolerance of the day were elements also in the peculiar 
religion and peculiar morality which then prevailed. 

Upon a review of the morality and religion of the fathers, 
it is seen that their fundamental thought was,— as it is with 
large numbers of persons at the present day,— when they 
could convert the soul of the evil-doer and irreligious person 
and inspire him with piety and goodness, they would make 
him assume the outward form of their own great excel- 
lences: as in some ill-managed families the children shall 
behave well outwardly, even if they are disobedient at 


* See the very curious illustrations in Weeden’s Economic and Social History of 
New England, ii. 535 and elsewhere. 
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heart; and as in colleges the most irreligious of students 
must be present at public prayers, however little attention 
they may pay to them. There was some egotism in the 
Puritans’ endeavors to make the people moral. 

Wherever religion is made an institution, and where 
people are compelled to conform to its doctrinal forms and 
taxed to support its institutions, it necessarily becomes more 
or less corrupt. But, if the fathers were mistaken in think- 
ing they could compel people to believe aright, we, their 
children, have not yet arrived at a full understanding of the 
truth. Intolerance, it is true, is not so vigorous at the 
present day as in the earlier time. It cannot use the law 
of the land. It cannot punish by the gallows, the stake, or 
by banishment. In this country, its legal power is gone. 
Yet it exists in the heart; it exists in creeds. It is the 
vital power of many churches. The toleration now existing 
is not Christian. It is scarcely a step above intolerance. 
It is still intolerance in the heart. It is the inward spirit 
of the outward wrong. It assumes superiority. The word 
will pass away, except as the record of a barbarous religion, 
as soon as each believer admits the communion of the God of 
souls with the souls of all mankind. No one doubts that the 
sun shines. If we differ about the value of other lights,— 
tallow candles, kerosene oil, illuminating gas, electric light, 
—the very fact of our differences shows that these are all 
artificial lights, and not the sun that shines in heaven. 
True revelation men never dispute about, and never have 
disputed about. True revelation is a great light, which all 
see and none think to deny. Two thousand years have not 
brought the Christian world to unanimity of opinions; and 
unanimity in opinions, we may believe, human nature never 
can produce. But the great light of Christian truth none 
ever deny. We all believe alike in the fruits of the Spirit,— 
love, joy, peace, gentleness, goodness, faith. They that have 
not the spirit of Christ, we read, are none of his. And so 
we at last arrive at the conclusion, All are his who have it. 


EpGAR BUCKINGHAM. 





Three London Charities. 


THREE LONDON CHARITIES. 


BY A VISITOR. 


During a several weeks’ visit in London the past summer, 
I had the opportunity to see with my own eyes something 
of the plan and working of three noble works of charity 
(using that word in its broadest sense) which have attracted 
much attention here, and which had their share in the 
motive that took me upon my journey. 

The first was the plan of “university extension” pro- 
posed first (I believe) by Mrs. Ward, and expected to go 
into operation this month in the University College build- 
ing on Gordon Square,—a handsome structure of generous 
dimensions and ample furnishing, formerly occupied by 
Manchester New College, and now divided between the 
Williams Library and this new enterprise. To this enter- 
prise an unusual amount of interest and curiosity was 
drawn,— first, because it was supposed to be a carrying out 
of the very scheme, or something like it, which was started 
by “Robert Elsmere” after his break with doctrinal and 
institutional religion; and partly because it is, in fact, a 
bold attempt to found the higher instruction offered to the 
common people upon a religion at once positive, undog- 
matic, and in keeping with the most advanced schools of 
liberal criticism. It naturally met at the start some hostile 
comment, some disparaging censure, some supercilious dis- 
trust (as in the Spectator) of its possibility as a working 
plan, but probably a good deal more of friendly curiosity 
and a trembling hope that it might succeed. So obstinately, 
in the average English mind, is the religious motive bound 
up with a set of traditionary and formulated opinion! Nat- 
urally, those of advanced liberal views in theology, who 
include some of the finest intelligence and highest culture 
in the literary classes, were most interested and hopeful of 
all; and the friendly curiosity just spoken of had its echo in 
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the current gossip: “ Have you heard that Dr. Martineau has 
left the Unitarians, and joined Mrs. Ward’s new sect ?” 

The general theory of “ university extension,” in such 
enterprises as this, appears to be to provide a foundation 
and residence where a dozen or more men of university 
culture may form a sort of colony in some populous quarter 
of a great city, receiving certain privileges of companion- 
ship, opportunity of study, and comfort of home life,— their 
numbers being large enough to keep the intellectual temper 
from being dissipated and lost in unfriendly surroundings, 
while it is one distinct purpose and pledge that they shall 
take an active share in the work of popular instruction, 
and, incidentally, in any task of local charity which may lay 
claim upon them. ‘Toynbee Hall is the well-known type of 
this particular work ; and some of the residents at Toynbee 
Hall had their part in gathering the unique and invaluable 
material worked up in Charles Booth’s Life and Labour in 
East London. At University Hall (as I believe we may 
still call it) the accommodations are designed for eighteen 
residents, who, with the Warden and the proper equipment 
of house service, will make up the little colony planted — 
not, like Toynbee, in the immediate neighborhood of misery 
and vice, but in the same district with the British Museum 
and several fine squares, and near a working population of 
enough intelligence and leisure to make a hopeful material 
to work with. The Library, one of the well-known Liberal 
foundations in London, makes a distinct and most valuable 
privilege to the residents. Of the methods of instruction, 
by lectures or by class, it is needless to speak in detail: if 
we could put Chautauqua in snug city quarters, and draw 
its students from a dozen neighboring streets, we should 
perhaps get as near a notion as from any elaborate descrip- 
tion. 

Having surveyed the Library, the household accommoda- 
tions, and the grounds, it was my good fortune to be in- 
vited to attend a meeting of the Committee sitting with 
Mrs. Ward to discuss the plans of instruction and general 
management. This opportunity, so graciously offered, does 
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not indeed entitle me to describe, much less to criticise, the 
principles and methods of the enterprise: its one advantage 
being the personal touch with those who are giving it life 
and thought, which is but one step, though the most essen- 
tial, to a living acquaintance with it. Among those around 
the table, associated in this good work, I may mention the 
names of Rev. Stopford Brooke, the Earl of Carlisle (who 
had taken part a day or two before at one of the meetings 
in Essex Hall), nephew and successor of that Lord Morpeth 
so honorably known among us some years ago, and Mr. 
Bowie, lately a faithful and devoted minister in South Lon- 
don, now the earnest and gentle-mannered secretary of the 
Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

There is only one feature in the discussion as to which 
I have the competence and the right to speak,— the one 
most interesting to us from our point of view, and the one 
most distinctly characteristic of this particular enterprise ; 
namely, the serious anxious attention which was given to 
secure its right religious foundation. Committed as it was 
to a theology of absolute freedom, it must not only be pro- 
tected from the intrusion of dogma of any sort (so dear to 
the average religious mind), but must be confirmed by 
entering broadly and fearlessly upon the intellectual study 
of religion, under the best lights of modern research. So 
far as I observed, however, this did not imply the scientific 
study of religion in the sense given to that phrase by Max 
Miiller or Herbert Spencer; or the study of comparative 
religions, except as side-light in the interpretation might be 
welcomed from the Buddhistic legends or the like: in other 
words, the scheme seemed to be distinctly more limited, as 
well as more scholarly and precise, than those proposed, for 
example, in our own Unity Clubs and lecture courses. 

The initial point appeared to be the critical study of the 
Christian scriptures, followed up by that—in rapid out- 
line, of course —of the main incidents and lessons of Chris- 
tian history at large. In this the special study of doctrine 
did not appear to be included, certainly not its contro- 
versial study. The aim would naturally be, to make this 
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study absolutely unprejudiced and fair,—scientific, there- 
fore, in the sense of an orderly course in classical philology 
rather than in antiquarian research. The point of departure 
would be the inherited interest and prejudice of all English- 
speaking people towards that which dates specifically from 
the New Testament and has been wrought into shape in 
our own religious tradition. At the same time there ap- 
peared to be a gravity, not to say severity, in the contem- 
plated method of following it, which testified to a strong 
conviction that the eager mental, moral, and social life 
emerging under the conditions of our modern thought re- 
quires not only to recognize frankly those conditions, but 
to educate and train a positive religious life in harmony with 
them. At least, this is the interpretation I should give to 
what struck me as a very interesting and in some ways a 
singular feature of the discussion. Indeed, I do not recall 
that any method or topic of secular instruction came up at 
this time to be considered. 

It was some weeks later that in fulfilment of my vow 
I made my pilgrimage to what should be a shrine for all 
Christian travellers to visit,— Toynbee Hall, on Commercial 
Street, Whitechapel, nearly a mile and a half to the east- 
ward of St. Paul’s. This, the parent institution in that 
line of enterprise, is so well known through many visitors * 
that there is little need to recall the motive of its first foun- 
dation, or the memories that have gathered about it in these 
six years of its existence. Its nucleus, at least its starting- 
point, appears to have been the vicarage of St. Jude, rest- 
ing against the fine old church of that name, whose admira- 
bie vicar had begun the work of a true religious revival in 


*See an article in this Review for January, 1889, p. 71. Its proper title is “ Uni- 
versities’ Settlement Association,” founded in 1884. We copy from a leaflet of 
general information: “Toynbee Hall (together with the Oxford House in Bethnal 
Green) was the outcome of a series of meetings and discussions in Oxford on the 
condition of the laboring classes, and the remedies which lay more especially within 
the grasp of university men. It is therefore neither a purely charitable, a purely 
social, a purely educational, nor, we may add, a purely disinterested institution. It 
is rather an earnest of friendship and co-operation between the Universities and the 
so-called masses, and an attempt to place such leisure and knowledge as we may pos- 
sess at the service of those wio need them, while by practical association with the 


life of a working city we obtain some of the necessary data for dealing with the 
great social questions of the day.” 
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that formidable neighborhood. Formidable, I say; because, 
when you have passed the few steps that separate it from 
wide, thronged Whitechapel, and are in the quiet green 
enclosure of Toynbee Hall, you may be shown, across a 
narrow lane, the scene of one of the horrible murders that 
gave so lurid a fame to that locality two years ago; while 
this secluded spot is almost completely blotted round with 
black in Booth’s instructively parti-colored map, showing 
that it is an island close hugged by creeks and straits of 
crime. The daylight aspect is not particularly dreadful. 
I had the curiosity to circumnavigate this evil neighborhood 
once or twice; and not only was told there was nothing to 
be afraid of, but noticed some groups of children —of the 
laboring poor, I suppose, not of the criminal class — who 
were fairly rosy, hearty, and handsome, not at all such 
sallow and forlorn creatures as I have seen in Drury Lane or 
at the north end of Boston; and one feels, in seeing them, 
much as the good Gregory felt, that these ruddy pitiful 
English boys and girls have souls well worth saving from 
the Evil One. 

The quadrangle devoted to so excellent uses seems rather 
contracted when one thiuks of the wide wilderness it is set 
in; and the arrangements for class instruction and the like 
looked to me rather narrow. Still, there is a sense of space 
in the quiet green enclosure, where children may enjoy of 
a holiday the verdure of a few trees and vines; and we find 
by the record that the hearers of lectures count up to six 
hundred. The courses of instruction, too, are wide and 
well varied, including Bible class, literature (English), lan- 
guages modern and ancient, descriptive and practical sci- 
ence, with exercise in music, and working in wood, clay, 
and metals; we find also numerous societies, conferences, 
and clubs,—antiquarian, natural history, debating, rowing, 
tennis, and others, with lectures of the most miscellaneous 
and popular description; large provision in view for ath- 
letics and out-door games; also a travellers’ club, which 
“organizes expeditions to Italy and Switzerland; will travel 
next Easter to Siena and Perugia,” a very modest scale of 
costs being given. 
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All these things show that the proper work of the Hall 
is not among the miserably poor, but is rather to cultivate 
intelligence and self-respect among those who are fairly 
independent. A wider intellectual outlook brings with it 
many suggestions of hope and self-help, and so vastly illumi- 
nates a way of life which, surrounded by modern conditions 
of luxury and splendor, would otherwise be increasingly 
dreary. “The Society,” however, “still continues to deal 
with all cases considered suitable for relief outside the 
House, and accordingly the [poor-law] Guardians continue 
to give no out-door relief. Money that was previously 
wasted on the pauperization of the improvident, to the ex- 
tent of £12,000 ($60,000) per annum, is now saved to the 
rate-payers, the majority of whom are working people, 
whilst about one-tenth of this amount is willingly subscribed 
by the well-to-do for the more discriminate personal help 
offered by organized charity.” * 

A work of charity quite in keeping with the broader pur- 
poses of the Hall was pointed out to me, in a range of 
work-people’s dwellings, the design and the property of the 
Trustees of this institution. Other ranges of neat dwellings 
for the same object were also pointed out, some of them 
built by corporations or trusts (like the Peabody trust), 
and some, I believe, by the municipality ; but these were 
all painfully blank and monotonous to the eye, while those 
belonging to the Hall have street fronts handsome and 
varied, contributing an element of cheer to a very cheerless 
neighborhood: the educational motive in these construc- 
tions, it was explained, is distinctly had in view. And, as 
I understand the matter, the Society seeks this form of 
investment for the funds on which its own existence must 
depend. 


One would naturally expect, and would easily pardon, 


*See the details which follow in the annual Report for 1890, pp. 31-33. Further: 
* Slummtng, so common a year or two ago, is of course undesirable. To make a 
market of human misery, to raise money by cheap sensation, to expose suffering 
friends to fashionable curiosity, is alien to the very idea of the Hall. Those who 
really care for the poor can acquire knowledge and offer sympathy in a simple and 
inoffensive way; those who are ready to give a part of their leisure to the service of 
others, can find openings for substantial work.” 
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something of ecclesiastical bigotry and exclusion in an insti- 
tution like this, having its roots in a community at once 
ecclesiastical and conservative, like that of Oxford. Noth- 
ing of the sort, however, appears in the management, unless 
it may perhaps be in the theological instruction offered, of 
which I know nothing. My companion and guide in this 
brief exploration, a three years’ Resident of the Hall, is a 
young Unitarian lawyer, to whom I was commended by Mr. 
Tayler, one of the most eminent and loyal supporters of the 
Unitarian cause in southern London. Others, I am assured, 
are equally liberal in their theology, while a most generous 
liberality of spirit has been the character of the whole insti- 
tution, and is fully shared by the excellent vicar, the Rev. 
Samuel A. Barnett, whom I failed to meet. It is in his 
words we are assured “that among the residents have been 
found Churchmen, Nonconformists, Roman Catholics, Jews, 
and unsectarians: no man can say that Toynbee Hall has 
any narrow aim; it does not exist to increase any party, or 
to bring honor to any body.” A near view wholly confirms 


the prepossession and the hope regarding it, which one gets 
from the memorials that have reached us of that devoted 
and admirable life in whose memory the Hall is named. I 
subjoin a few hints taken from the Toynbee Record of Feb- 
ruary, 1890: — 


The Sunday evening talks to children have been continued during the 
last month. Stories and fairy tales have been chosen by way of subjects, 
and the magic lantern has been generally used.—On several days in 
each week, dinners are being given to parties of eight children selected 
from some of the schools in the neighborhood. It may be remembered 
that the same pleasant plan was followed during part of last winter.— 
After an informal tea in the lecture-room, 150 tailoresses and shirt- 
makers, the guests of the shareholders of the Workwomen's Co-opera- 
tive Association, gathered in the drawing-room on Saturday night, the 
18th. The origin of the association was a determination on the part of 
several gentlemen interested in East-End needlewomen to do away with 
the middleman and the sweater. Money was raised, and a. factory was 
built; and now the association, which is well on in its second year, is in 
a fairly satisfactory financial position. The association pays higher 
wages than the sweaters, but, unfortunately, these higher wages cannot 
at present be called high. Entertainments like this one serve to con- 
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solidate the relations between the shareholders and the employees, and 
the workers hope that, if the present rate of wages is unavoidably low, 
there are better times ahead.— Toynbee Hall was glad to lend its lecture- 
room on several days for the Christmas revels of the children of St. 
Jude’s School and the neighboring blocks of dwellings. The Christmas- 
tree was a blaze of light; presents were ranged in tempting profusion ; 
Father Christmas was present with scarlet robe and snow-white beard ; 
and the whole scene on each occasion warmed the heart towards the 
young folk and towards those who had provided them their pleasure. 


Far, far beyond, in the seeming limitless wilderness of 
East London, along remote Mile-End, is the site of certain 
ancient almshouses, which has been taken for the “ People’s 
Palace.” Readers of Children of Gibeon and All Sorts and 
Conditions of Men will have felt something of the unspeak- 
able dreariness of workaday life there, and have seen 
something of the restless, cheerless, hopeless industry, and 
known something of that dream of the possibility of better 
things, out of which this wonderful creation has sprung. 
Wonderful, indeed; for I do not think that any description 
beforehand could have quite prepared me for what I saw 
with surprise that increased upon me step by step, as I kept 
pace with one of the workers of the establishment who 
served as guide. 

There is, of course, nothing to add to the list of topics for 
popular instruction that has already been given in connec- 
tion with Toynbee Hall; unless, indeed, to say that the 
classes in mechanical industry are probably more systematic 
and efficient here, and that the courses of instruction seemed 
to be more definitely a part of a municipal system of educa- 
tion like our high schools and industrial schools: thus I was 
told of the very flattering success the pupils had had in 
working for school examinations and promotions. But one 
is impressed at every step by the scale of magnitude. Some- 
thing over five acres, I was told, in the heart of this busiest 
of city populations, are already included in the grounds, to 
which considerable additions —for winter garden, swim- 
ming-baths, and cricket or tennis field —are intended to be 
made. Library, galleries, class-rooms, workshops, suggest 
the same generous scale of things. The boys’ vast swim- 


9 
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ming-bath which they have already (to be enlarged) and 
one to be constructed for young women are in keeping. 

And the crown of the whole is the really magnificent 
“ Queen’s Hall,” inaugurated by Victoria in person, where 
she sits, royally arrayed, in bronze, while in noble array 
along the walls stand sculptured images of two-and-twenty 
sovereign queens or princesses famous in history, whose 
characters and careers are told in the little penny handbook 
that explains the whole design. This splendid hall is meant 
for social gatherings, to “ provide a place where people of 
all classes and conditions can congregate, and give them 
opportunities for associating themselves together, and learn- 
ing the hardly-remembered truth, that they are members 
one of another.” In particular it affords a noble concert- 
room, with seats for an audience of twenty-five hundred, but 
holding on occasion, I was told, a crowd of as many as 
seven thousand, and offering from time to time penny con- 
certs of excellent music. “It will also be used for meetings 
either formal or informal on the social questions which stir 
all hearts, and about which people of all classes should 
confer together; and at those times when nothing of 
common interest is going on, it will be thrown open as a 
general reading and social room, where families and friends 
will be able to sit and chat. The Queen’s Hall will then be 
a drawing-room for those to whom high rents forbid the lux- 
ury of a drawing-room at home.” 

“In these and other ways,” the account concludes, 
“‘which will be adopted as the suggestions and needs arise 
and funds allow, the Trustees hope to make the People’s 
Palace a veritable House Beautiful and a source of the 
higher life; a Centre for those who would unite for the 
common good and the purposes which make for progress; a 
Study for those who would learn of man, his history and his 
thought, and of God, his ways and his works; a Playhouse 
for those who, weary and worn by life’s sorrow, struggle, 
and sin, seek rest and refreshment as they traverse the 
world’s stormy walk. To these, perhaps, some room or the 
gardens of the People’s Palace may be ‘the restful Arbour 
(with the view) on the Hill Difficulty.’” 
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It is pleasant to know that the gentle-hearted Novelist to 
whom the inspiration of this admirable structure is due, and 
who has probably done more than any one man of our gen- 
eration to draw the hearts of the people together, is himself 
actively interested in conducting one department of its 
work, and is Editor, besides, of the Palace Journal, a penny 
magazine, which gives, along with some pages of popular 
reading matter, very full details of the actual work that is 
going on in this institution from month to month. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 


NICENE AND POST-NICENE FATHERS. 


We have great pleasure in calling attention, with all the 
emphasis we can give to these well-worn words, to an enterprise 
of first-rate interest and importance for all who are interested 
in the lessons of Christian history ; namely, the first serious at- 
tempt we know to present, in English, the mind of the Christian 
Church during that momentous period when it was growing to 
be the greatest force in European life and civilization. This 
attempt is embodied in a series of thirteen royal octavo volumes 
(of which the first only has been received), covering the period 
from the conquests of Constantine, early in the fourth century, to 
those of Charlemagne, near the end of the eighth.* 

We say “the Christian mind” of this period, using a certain 
reserve. This noble series—which we judge from the speci- 
men now before us, and which is on as generous a scale as we 
could possibly demand or hope for—has an interest predomi- 
nantly theological and ecclesiastical: its motive is only second- 
arily historic in the full sense of that word. A single additional 
volume would, however, very ngarly fill the gap we indicate; 
and it is quite possible that such a volume may be prepared to 


*A Select Library of Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers of the Christian Church: 
Second Series, translated into English, with Prolegomena aud explanatory Notes 
under the editorial supervision of Philip Schaff and Henry Wace (Principal of King’s 
College, London], in connection with eminent patristic scholars of Burope and 
America. The Christian Literature Company, 35 Bond Street, New York. (Sub- 
scription price, $3 per volume, to be hereafter increased to $3.50.) 
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fill out the series. Such a volume would include such selections 
from the writings of Cassiodorus (already put in a condensed form 
before the public by Mr. Hodgkin) as throw light upon the early 
blighted Christian civilization of the Goths; from the annals of 
Gregory of Tours, which throw so strange a light upon the con- 
ditions under which Christianity won its way among the bar- 
barian tribes; from such memoirs (more or less legendary) as 
those of Saint Severinus, Eigil’s life of Saint Sturmi, and the 
careers of Saints Patrick and Columba in far Britain; and, 
above all, the relations between Pope Zachary and Saint Boni- 
face, as illustrating the advance and hold of the Church upon the 
great Germanic populations. These — with a few illustrations of 
the working-out of Canon Law as a force in evolving the moral 
and social conditions of the modern world (such as those referred 
to in this Review for October, 1887), which might easily be 
included in an appendix tothe last volume of the series as 
announced —are all that appear to be lacking, to make the pro- 
posed Library by far the richest source of historical study within 
the English reader’s reach, for the period embraced. 

The student of this, which we may call the constructive period 
of Christian history, has hitherto been obliged to content him- 
self with learned theological expositions like those of Neander 
and Baur, or eloquent chapters like those of Gibbon, always 
more or less sophisticated by anti-theologic prejudice, or dry 
though indispensable disquisitions like those of Guizot,—all of 
them, too, unconsciously warped by their modern point of view, 
— unless he was prepared to face the formidable array of some 
two hundred volumes of the Patrologia, Greek and Latin, which 
has been, till now, his only resource for coming in direct contact 
with the Christian mind of what, in our ignorance of them, most 
of us are agreed to call “the Dark Ages.” But the spirit of his- 
torical study in our day is no longer content with those lame and 
second-hand methods. The professional student of those things 
will, of course, still prefer to face the second of the alternatives 
we have named above; but to the average student the relief is 
enormous and unspeakable, of being addressed by that early 
mind in the very tongue to which he was born. And the value, 
for our modern uses, is immensely increased by that running 
accompaniment of criticism and comment, by which the faithful 


interpreter brings his author to book, on the plane of modern 
learning. 
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Of the two services thus rendered, we are free to say that the 
first—that of accurate translation — appears to us by far the 
more valuable. We do not underrate (at least we hope not) any 
service which corrects the ancient prejudice or error, and brings 
us nearer the objective truth of fact, as discerned through the 
achromatic lens of nineteenth-century scholarship. But, to our 
thought, the service is even greater, which carries us back, 
though into that mist of ancient prejudice and error, till we see 
things as they looked to the eyes of that age. For example, it is 
probable — to take the volume just now in hand—that Eusebius 
was more or less corrupted by the court atmosphere he lived in, 
was an eloquent and perhaps sophistical apologist for some things 
flagrantly wrong, and shared to the full the bigotries or else the 
compromising policies of the theological party he belonged to. 
All the more, his history is the genuine reflex of a time most 
interesting for us to know as it looked to itself to be. Nay, that 
history itself, with all its ignorances and errors, is an historic fact 
of a sort the most interesting for us to know; since it has actually 
done the service of putting before the Christian mind the pict- 
ure of the elder time which has gone deepest into the general 
imagination and made the strongest impression on the universal 
Christian heart. It is not too much to say that, with all of us, 
the current notion of what we mean by the Martyr Age is that 
which has come to us, direct or indirect, from the rhetorical, 
uncritical, often declamatory, but always picturesque, painstaking, 
and deeply sympathetic chapters in which Eusebius told the story 
of it to his own time. 

This character of his history makes it not only the right thing 
to begin the series with, but makes the series itself, by a sort of 
long preliminary chapter, a tolerably complete sketch of the 
entire period of eight centuries, drawn from the point of view, 
and with the qualifications, we have named. Now the history by 
Eusebius has long been, as we just said, the familiar source from 
which our accounts have been drawn, and has long been well 
known to the English reader in his proper tongue. So that we 
find a new sense of the value of the present enterprise, when 
we learn from the translator the vast labor that had to be under- 
taken, to make this noble volume what it is.* He tells us that 


*Eusebius: Church History (translated, with prolegomena and notes, by Arthur 
Cushman McGiffert); Life of Constantine, Constantine’s oration to “the assembly 
of the saints,” and oration in praise of Constantine (revised translation, etc., by 
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“a simple revision of Cruse’s English version was originally pro- 
posed, but a brief examination of it was sufficient to convince me 
that a satisfactory revision would be an almost hopeless task, and 
that nothing short of a new and independent translation ought to 
be undertaken.” We have not the two versions at hand for 
comparison, but we can testify as to this one that, opening to 
numerous passages, we have always found clear and readable 
English, in happy contrast to the stilted, uncouth, and difficult 
diction we have often had to encounter in our “ ante-Nicene ” ex- 
plorations, and often a descriptive style strong, vivid, and pict- 
uresque, reflecting (we are sure) the best qualities of the original 
Greek. And, as one example is sometimes better than many, we 
will refer the reader to the long, ingenious, and very interesting 
discussion of “the causes of the Diocletian persecution ” in the 
note on pages 397-400, as a capital specimen of the intelligent 
and thorough temper in which, as we can well believe, the entire 
work has been performed. 

We have at this time only to add that the volume before us 
is an exceedingly handsome royal octavo, of about 640 pages 
(all told), looking, in its suit of sober olive, a legitimate child of 
the great vellum folios from which it is descended: the body of 
it is in an unusually clear and open long-primer type, the transla- 
tions being in double columns for easy reading; the three indexes 
(correct in all the cases we have examined) have every appear- 
ance of accuracy and great fulness. The only thing we notice 
to deplore is the extremely fine (though clear) type of the foot- 
notes, required by their extraordinary abundance and elaboration, 
inviting too early use of spectacles, or very trying to those who, 
like ourselves, disown those scholastic appendages. The next 
two volumes will complete the series of the earlier Greek histo- 
rians, containing Socrates, Sozomen, and Theodoret; Niceph- 
orus, the most fabulous and entertaining of all, belongs to a later 
date. Then follow ten volumes of the theologians proper, begin- 
ning with Athanasius. It will be convenient here to recall that 


an earlier series consists of the writings of Augustine and Chry- 
sostom. 


Ernest Cushing Richardson), royal 8vo, with full Indices, pp. 632. The History, we 
are told, “is the result of five years’ unremitting study on the part of Professor Mc- 
Giffert (of Lane Theological Seminary), perhaps the leading Eusebius scholar among 
the English-speaking races.” Professor Richardson, formerly of Hartford, is now 
librarian of Princeton University. 





Lorenz von Westenrieder. 


LORENZ VON WESTENRIEDER.* 


It is a standing joke in Germany that Bavaria, being full fifty 
years behind the times, will be a most desirable place to emigrate 
to just on the eve of the judgment-day, since “ the wakeful trump 
of doom” will be sure to be heard there at least half a century 
later than anywhere else. This general backwardness is due not 
to inferiority of race, but to the incubus of religion: its causes 
are not ethnological, but ecclesiastical. 

Had not the Diet of Augsburg, in 1555, adopted the fatal 
clause that forced the people of each State to follow the religion 
of the reigning sovereign or to emigrate, Bavaria would now be 
Protestant and progressive. It was only by means of bribery 
and bitter persecution that the princes of the House of Wittels- 
bach succeeded in keeping their subjects within the papal fold ; 
but, even in this stronghold and citadel of Catholicism, it has 
never been possible wholly to suppress the spirit of intellectual 
honesty and integrity which gave rise to the Protestant move- 
ment. In no other country of Christendom are the masses of the 
population, and especially the peasantry, so completely under the 
dominion of bigoted and benighted priests and unscrupulous 
ultramontane demagogues as in Bavaria. In no other country 
are the men who arrogate the name of “ patriots” notoriously the 
subservient agents of a foreign power and the worst enemies of 
their Fatherland. But, notwithstanding the mental and moral 
depression produced by centuries of clerical ascendency and 
aggression, Bavaria has not been left without witnesses to the 
truth even in the province of theology, bold thinkers and fearless 
investigators, who would not let their sacerdotal cloth enshroud 
and shackle their souls, and who did not hesitate to make visible 
rents in the seamless unity of the Catholic hierarchy, if they saw 
no better way of getting at the light. 

Tourists who visit Munich are often perplexed and sometimes 
ashamed of their ignorance, when they see the streets of that city 
adorned with so many statues of men of whom they have never 
heard. Foreigners are apt to ridicule this apotheosis of obscure 
local worthies, and assert that any person of fair proportions, 
who has resided for some length of time in the Bavarian capital, 


* Ueber Lorenz von Westenrieder’s Leben und Schriften. Von August von Kluck- 
hohn. Bayerische Bibliothek. Band 12. Bamberg, 1890. 
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is liable to be seized and moulded, and have his effigy set up on 
a pedestal as a civic ornament. The French painter, Gustave 
Courbet, once asked the writer how long he had lived in Munich, 
and, on being told that he had spent two years there, exclaimed 
with well-feigned astonishment: “What? Two years in Mu- 
nich, and no monument yet?” Doubtless, many a traveller 
wonders who Lorenz von Westenrieder was, and what he did to 
deserve a permanent place on a Munich public square. The 
inscription states that he was “the historian of Bavaria,” but not 
every writer of his country’s annals is rewarded for his toil by 
being immortalized in bronze. Westenrieder achieves something 
more than this: he was not only a chronicler, but also a creator 
of events. He was, at least in a limited degree, what his country- 
men would call an epoch-making man. One might characterize 
him as the Déllinger of a former generation, although he was by 
no means equal to the latter in breadth and depth of learning, in 
clearness and concentration of thought, or in moral force and 
consistency. 

Westenrieder was born in Munich Aug. 1, 1748; and it is a 
striking proof of his superiority to circumstances that, although 
educated for the priesthood by Jesuit teachers, he began his 
career as the champion of intellectual freedom and enlighten- 
ment against the aims and claims of the clergy. Fortunately, 
the then Elector, Maximilian Joseph III., was a liberal-minded 
ruler, one of the first princes who carried into execution the 
decree for the expulsion of the Jesuits, and who, when presented 
with a list of free-thinkers and petitioned to banish them, replied, 
“The very best heads in the realm,” and threw the paper into the 
fire. The elector had interested himself in the improvement of 
elementary instruction and the promotion of popular education, 
as well as in the efforts which were then being made to free the 
universities from the pedantic trammels of scholasticism and to 
base pedagogics upon rational and scientific principles. In this 
praiseworthy work he received earnest and efficient aid from the 
Bavarian Academy of Sciences, but had to encounter and over- 
come the violent and almost united opposition of the clergy. 

Westenrieder’s love of literature brought him into intellectual 
contact with many Protestants and free-thinkers, whose writings 
were at that time under ban, and therefore hardly known in 
Bavaria. Familiarity with books of this sort made him see more 
clearly and realize more keenly the utter hollowness and cere- 
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monial formalism of Bavarian Catholicism, and strengthened him 
in the determination to devote all his energies to the reform of 
religion and the church, to the elevation and extension of common 
schools, and to the general diffusion of the principles of tolera- 
tion and sound secular culture. “Incorrect conceptions con- 
cerning controversial questions of theology,” he said, “do not 
constitute a crime against civil society.” This utterance, which 
the growth of intellectual freedom has now rendered axiomatic 
and reduced to a commonplace, was then regarded by Bavarian 
ecclesiastical dignitaries as dangerous innovation and culpable 
heresy. 

His discussions of this principle and his efforts to give practical 
application to it, especially in the province of elementary instruc- 
tion, which he wished to free from the exclusive control of the 
Church, excited the hatred and hostility of the obscurantists, who 
accused him of “ un-Catholic opinions” and “ Lutheran style.” In 
consequence of these charges, he was summoned to appear before 
the episcopal ordinary at Freising, and put into the cathedral 
prison. The energetic intervention of the elector, however- 
caused him to be soon set at liberty. 

It is highly creditable to Westenrieder that, even after the 
accession of the reactionary, fanatically bigoted, and excessively 
licentious Karl Theodor, he continued to labor with unabated 
zeal for the enlightenment of his fellow-countrymen and their 
emancipation from ecclesiastical thraldom, and thus to lift them 
out of the Middle Ages in which they were still so deeply im- 
bedded. Above all, he deemed it necessary to excite in the 
Bavarian soul “a grand passion for noble things” and to awaken 
an interest in art and literature. He endeavored to develop in 
the community a higher appreciation and worthier conception 
of the dignity and value of the artistic profession, so that, as he 
expressed it, the time might come when a father would not blush 
in confessing to inquiring friends that his son had become an 
artist. He took a warm interest in the welfare of the working 
classes, and regarded them as the real source of strength to the 
State, declaring that public prosperity was impossible where, as 
was then the case in Bavaria, the people were weighed down by 
heavy taxes in order to replenish the coffers of a luxurious and 
wasteful prince, and to enable a numerous nobility and a still 
more numerous clergy to live in idle splendor. “A narrow street 
full of noisy workshops, resounding with the hum of industrial 


10 
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activity and enterprise and with happy human voices, was to him,” 
he said, “an infinitely more beautiful, more glorious, and more 
joyous sight than all the pomp and parade of courtly lords and 
ladies, with their retinue of liveried lackeys and the swarms of 
parasites, debauchees, adventurers, harlots, and knaves that follow 
in their train.” “The sapreme happiness and safety of a nation 
can be attained only by the highest possible degree of enlighten- 
ment,” was another of his utterances, which seemed to his con- 
servative, ecclesiastical, and political contemporaries to be sub- 
versive of society, and to shake the whole divinely established 
order of things to its foundations. 

In 1777 Westenrieder was elected a member of the Bavarian 
Academy of Sciences, and began to devote himself more exclu- 
sively to historical studies, and especially to the history of Bava- 
ria. Here, too, he met with bitter opposition from the Jesuits, 
who had succeeded in convincing the Elector Karl Theodor 
that for his subjects to become too familiar with the history of 
their native land would create divisions and dangerous dissen- 
sions. The elector, in accordance with this view, thought seri- 
ously, in 1786, of abolishing the department of history in the 
Academy, an institution which had been established in 1759 by 
his predecessor for the especial purpose of promoting historical 
researches. 

Westenrieder’s salary had been hitherto three hundred florins 
a year; but in his diary, under the date of Nov. 9, 1786, we find 
the following memorandum: “From to-day I am to receive a 
salary of one thousand florins, a sum which I have only now and 
then in moments of extreme depression of spirits presumptuously 
and timidly wished for. Deo gratias, Deo gratias, Deo gra- 
tias.” Making all due allowance for the superior purchasing 
value of money a hundred years ago, the overflowing gratitude 
to God expressed by the eminent Academician for an annual 
salary of less than $600 shows how poorly paid and pecuniarily 
unpretentious the German scholar was at that time. 

In 1799 Karl Theodor died, and was succeeded by Maximilian 
Joseph, who appointed Count von Montgelas minister of foreign 
affairs and inaugurated a liberal régime. The reforms for which 
Westenrieder had been so long contending could now be easily 
accomplished ; but, unfortumately, he not only failed to take ad- 
vantage of this favorable turn in Bavarian affairs, but actually 
set himself against it. In the first place, he was seriously disaf- 
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fected by the fact that natives of the Palatinate, and at a later 
period North Germans, were preferred to positions of influence 
and emolument. He also began to fear lest the liberal system 
of government, as administered by Montgelas, would prove not 
merely reformatory, but radically revolutionary, and put the 
Catholic religion itself in peril. These considerations, which 
were magnified by constitutional hypochondria, rendered him 
‘bitterly reactionary and violently hostile to the principles which 
he had once so boldly and vigorously advocated ; and he became 
the leader of the opposition and the head of the old Bavarian 
clerical party. His writings of this period give expression to 
the narrowest spirit of particularism and ultramontanism, and 
are animated by the intensest hatred of everything not Bavarian 
and Catholic. He denounced as “interlopers” North Germans 
like the philologist Thiersch and the philosophers Jacobi and 
Niethammer, because they were appointed to professorships at 
Munich, and depicted them in the darkest colors as adventurers, 
“men without a country, who were ready to sell themselves for 
money anywhere and everywhere, mountebanks, who made a dis- 
play of their learning for the purpose of exciting admiration and 
filling their purses.” He made himself ridiculous by his denun- 
ciations of Kant’s philosophy as “a brain-bewildering jumble of 
notions and the original source of all the evils of modern times.” 

This sort of folly and fanaticism obseured the latter years of 
his life; and he passed away on March 15, 1829, in the eighty- 
first year of his age, unhonored, ignored, and almost unobserved. 
It was only after his death that the real services which he had 
rendered in promoting popular education and in advocating re- 
ligious toleration and reform began to be remembered and rec- 
ognized. Ludwig I. did not overlook Westenrieder in adorning 
the capital, which he had converted from a provincial town into 
the principal art city of Europe, but placed his statue (the work 
of Widmann) on the Promenadeplatz in Munich. Professor 
Kluckhohn has also done a good work in publishing in the 
twelfth volume of Buchner’s Bayerische Bibliothek an interesting 
and impartial sketch of this man, the melancholy conclusion of 
whose career was wholly unworthy of him, and should not be 
regarded as indicative of his general character. It is his earlier 
aims and achievements that “live in brass” and make him a fit 
subject for biography, and it would have been better for his fame 
if he had died at fifty-five instead of eighty-one. Kluckhohn’s 
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volume, like all the issues of the Bavarian Library is typo- 
graphically creditable to the Bamberg publisher, and adorned 
with numerous portraits of Westenrieder and his contemporaries. 


E. P. Evans. 


THE FUTURE OF ART. 


Architecture, sculpture, painting, poetry, music, reaching far 
into the past, have produced works which seem almost beyond 
the power of art to parallel, wholly beyond its power to surpass. 
The masterpieces of Homer, Angelo, Raphael, Mendelssohn, 
give to us that “sense of the impossible,” or, better, of the infinite, 
which is the mark of real excellence and success in art produc- 
tion, and by which the work of man’s genius seems lifted from 
the field of human endeavor to the statelier realm of nature. Thus 
does art triumph over the limitations of its material conditions, 
gathering into a single art work the power and expression of 
music, poetry, painting, sculpture. To the splendor and majesty 
of a great architectural work we feel that nothing can be super- 
added. The mighty outpouring of the cathedral organ seems 
to burst spontaneously from its towering columns and interlacing 
arches. Its atmosphere is redolent with the most exalted poesy, 
streaming through colored windows and wafted downward from 
groined and arched ceilings. Does not the Sistine group shine 
upon us with the effulgence of universal truth and excellence? 
Mother and child are raised above every human limitation, and 
irradiated with that beauty which shines out from the very centre 
and soul of creation, So, also, a great poem passes out from the 
restrictions of the poetic form into the liberty and largeness of 
the universal art spirit, the embodied splendor and divinity of 
inspired thought. The music which fills the measure of its art,— 
is it not seen and felt as well as heard, filling every delighted 
sense with joy, and binding every faculty in the spell of its fine 
enchantment ? 

In that adolescent art which we may term “art prose ” — best 
known as novel or fiction writing—the same principles hold 
good. That work alone is worthy to be named as art in which 
the characters, with all the environment and all the movement 
of the scene, while remaining true to life, yet combine to produce 
an ideal result. To this end every detail must be subordinated, 
every character must speak, every event tend. It may teach 
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only as a picture teaches, only as the face of nature teaches. Just 
so soon as a bias appears, or it is seen to be harnessed to some 
theory or to be saddled with a homily, its art nature is violated 
and its beauty spoiled. Poetry, named by Matthew Arnold “the 
most perfect speech of man,” is in its own proper form bound by 
the laws and limitations of that form, and must sacrifice some- 
thing of its freedom to time and tune; while prose, musical only 
as the winds and waves are musical, admits the largest freedom 
of expression and effect. What a field does the moving and 
varied panorama of social life discover for the exercise of this 
most spiritual of arts,— spiritual in that it appeals not to any out- 
ward sense, but directly to the imagination and understanding! 

In this, and indeed in all real art, there must be a true creative 
movement of the mind. True artis more than a photographic 
product; and all mere copying of form and color, however accu- 
rate and realistic, must be regarded as nothing more than prepara- 
tory work,— gymnastic practice, looking towards a true creative 
effort. Painting from nature becomes true art only as the life, 
the thought, the character in nature, is shadowed forth. The 
root of all art is one,— a certain depth of penetration and under- 
standing, combined with a special gift of expression and utter- 
ance. This penetration into the deep things of nature discovers 
the universal sanctity of inmost nature and makes all noble art 
essentially religious. To the poet, the artist, all nature is animate, 
full of intelligence and sentiment, and he by virtue of his special 
endowment is an ordained priest of nature’s hidden truth. 

At the present time, all art feels the influence of the critical 
and scientific spirit, which is pre-eminently the spirit of the age. 
Measurement, analysis, definition, exposition, demonstration, and 
the like, are its functions. We have therefore more wholesome 
art criticism than we have art creation. We have also this con- 
troversy — which threatens to become tiresome — between realism 
and idealism. It would seem to be almost self-evident that true 
art must begin in realism and end in idealism; must use realistic 
materials, but work them up into ideal form and combination. It 
is rather a question of the kind of realism and the kind of ideal- 
ism than a question of one or the other. The present devotion 
to realism is doubtless necessary to the development of accuracy, 
precision, and skilful manipulation. When we shall have added 
to this the inspiring breath of the dawning renaissance, we shall 
enter an era of splendid creative effort. 
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The evidence of the near approach of such an era is every- 
where apparent to the thoughtful observer, In architecture, 
especially, do we already detect a new power and grace. While 
the reign of individualism prevents the erection of work of great 
magnitude, in many smaller buildings we see a most satisfying 
anity, power, and beauty; and the general average of architecture 
in buildings of small cost, the cottages of people of moderate 
means as well as in more expensive buildings, is far superior to 
any preceding average, and indicates a diffusion of taste upon 
which, more than any special manifestation in isolated cases, rests 
the future of this art. With better co-operative methods, result- 
ing in the greater massing of capital, we may expect to witness 
the rising of structures whose dignity and splendor shall far sur- 
pass the creations of earlier days. This generation may yet 
witness the rising of the walls of a cathedral whose magnitude 
and grandeur shall surpass that of St. Peter’s at Rome. Already 
the spiritual foundations of a great temple of humanity are being 
laid,— a temple which shall combine in one the science and noble 
freedom of the modern world,— a mighty sacro-secular Pantheon, 
dedicated to the unification of all lines of thought in one grand 
centre of light and truth. It is yet too early for such a monu- 
ment to be built, but every year brings us steadily towards it. 
For the present we may well be content that this noble art has 
fairly burst from its shell of conventionalism and begins to mani- 
fest something of the spirit of the age. 

Viewing in the light of the present the ideals of the middle 
centuries, what do we find? What do we find in the Madonna 
but apotheosized womanhood and motherhood? All the frame- 
work of legend and the supernatural in which she appeared to 
Fra Angelico or Raphael but served to express to an age not 
too susceptible to profound impressions the sanctity and divine 
beauty of ideal womanhood. Legend supplied a setting, the 
scenery in which the Madonna was “framed,” modified in ex- 
pression and bearing by the motif and genius loci; but may not 
the actual life of woman in the larger sphere in which she is find- 
ing her place,— may not this suggest a setting for the representa- 
tion of ideal womanhood as varied and commanding as the 
Madonna legend? Surely, art will never have done with this 
theme, now as ever the most attractive of any with which it has 
to deal. The escape of art from the commonplace must be tle 
escape into the region of the ideal; and certainly it need not tie 
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itself to camera work, when the life of to-day is full of ideal sug- 
gestion. And since the dress of moderns, well adapted as it 
may be to the business habits and pursuits of our people, does 
not approve itself to the artistic sense, this fact of itself necessi- 
tates the advance of art from the actual to the ideal in its deal- 
ings with the human form. 

Recurring again to the provision which the present era makes 
for art, we may discover in the world of modern science and 
present thought-forms the materials of an epic as grand as Homer, 
Milton, or Dante saw in the mythologies and legends of their 
day. The world of to-day is not wanting in poetic or artistic 
suggestion to one who grasps the true significance of its thought 
and life. The reign of law but awaits the artist and poet so 
imbued with its deeper meanings as to feel their inspiration. 
Where is the artist who will give to the world an inspired and 
worthy embodiment of the genius of science? Who will carve 
in marble the angel of Human Fraternity or the Spirit of Uni- 
versal Religion? Who will compose the anthem of Freedom, 
celebrating the advance of the race into the liberty of great ideas 
and universal science? Surely, if the present is without inspira- 
tion, the promise of the future is full of noble suggestion. 

But what well may be, will be. Already we may discern a 
widening and deepening of human thought in all lines of science 
to a recognition of the profound spiritual significance of its 
revelations, the splendor both intellectual and moral of her 
plainest truths. We find also in the general excellence of the 
work being done,— excellence of drawing, coloring, finish,— and 
in the outbreaking gleams of a noble spirit here and there, an 
assurance that art is already beginning to feel the breath of a new 
renaissance. To say that the art of the future which is to be 
worthy art must spring from the deepest life of that future is 
to repeat what should be a truism. Not to the presence and 
popularity of art schools primarily do we look for the promise of 
a noble art to come, but to the upbuilding of a true intellectual 
life among our people; and by a true intellectual life we mean a 
life which cannot be better characterized than by quoting the 
classic words of Philip Gilbert Hamerton: “It is not erudi- 
tion which makes the intellectual man, but a sort of virtue which 
delights in vigorous and beautiful thinking, just as moral virtue 
delights in vigorous and beautiful conduct. .. . Intellectual living 
is not so much an accomplishment as a state or condition of mind 
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in which it seeks earnestly for the highest and purest truth.” It 
is this mental-moral condition of genuine “sweetness and light,” 
a life at once intense and widely related, from which we may 
expect the poet-artists who shall paint, carve, sing, write, the 
glory of living things. Such a mind seems brother to the whole 
range of life and being. To such a one come the primordial 
atoms and whisper in his ear their secrets, the chattering crows 
make him their confidant, the stars rehearse to him the story of 
creation. He “leans his ear in many a secret place,” and gathers 
into himself the converging lines of history. Such living is in it- 
self the highest art,— not in the sense of artifice, but in the sense 
in which all art is but sublimed nature, nature passed through 
the alembic of the human mind. Given such a sunlit mind, 
with the power of artistic expression, and the conditions of any 
age must furnish the materials for the highest form of art work. 
Wanting such a soul, there can be no true art, however rich in 
suggestion the environment. It is therefore the conviction that 
the currents of life are deepening and broadening which gives us 
the assurance that art will soon take on a new power and glory. 


F. O. Eaarzston. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


A GLEAM IN THE WEST. 


“Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is Liberty,” is a text 
we have always taken very much to heart; and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is not, we certainly have no desire of part or 
lot in such liberty as may be left. Nay, we do not believe in 
such a thing at all, but say, with Milton,— 


“ License they mean when they cry ‘ Liberty! ’” 


The text we have quoted brings together the two elements in the 
religious life, which it has always been our more or less successful 
endeavor to reconcile; but their reconciliation has always needed 
a third, and was formulated by Henry Ware, Jr. (when asked to 
furnish a motto for the Christian Register as an exponent of that 
endeavor) thus: “ Liberty, Holiness, Love.” 

Of the two, it has appeared to us —we speak with diffidence 
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and reserve — that each was emphasized by one of the parties to 
an ancient controversy, now long happily forgotten, once known 
under the name of “the Western issue.” We have never 
ventured an opinion as to the merits of that controversy, hav- 
ing observed that no person east of the Lakes could say a 
word about it, without instantly betraying, in the impartial judg- 
ment of both the differing parties, his total ignorance upon the 
subject. Our sympathies, such as they were, have been abso- 
lutely impersonal as touching any point of difference, and purely 
personal as regarded the men or the women engaged in it; and, 
in this latter view, it has been our joy to find those sympa- 
thies exactly and equally divided between the two. We have, 
it may be, rejoiced in the bliss of ignorance; but in such a case 
we certainly would not choose the folly to be wise. 

We trust not to make that ignorance appear more hopeless 
than it really is, if we express the great pleasure it gives us to 
copy from the Unitarian of September some words touching 
a “Missionary Mass Meeting” to be held in Chicago on the 28th 
to the 80th of the present month: — 


We need a general meeting where all kinds of Unitarians may come 
together in the spirit of fraternity and liberality for the practical work 
of church-extension ; where all will have a chance to co-operate freely in 
a constructive effort to bring in the Kingdom of God, but where no one 
shall presume to dictate, and no single group of persons shall undertake 
to rule; where personal differences shall be ignored; where the most 
catholic fellowship shall be actually realized rather than talked about ; 
where self-forgetfulness rather than self-assertion shall be the ruling 
motive and temper; and where the ambition shall be to pull together, 
rather than to gain a victory over each other. ... It is our sincere 
hope that the proposed missionary advisory board, the Conference Asso- 
ciation, may be fully and successfully organized by the special delegates 
who are to meet at this time. 


For a happy illustration of the spirit which all this implies, 
there comes to us just now, out of that bounteous West, a volume 
of Sermons* which has impressed us more, and in more ways, 
than almost any volume of the sort’ we can recall since Dewey’s 
first Sermons on Life. This testimony seems to us not extrava- 
gant, when we consider the rare wealth of thought, the felicity of 
expression (which we have once or twice taken note of before), 





*A Grateful Spirit, and Other Sermons. By James Vila Blake. Chicago: Charles 
H. Kerr & Co. pp. 303. 


il 
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and the wholly unconventional manner of treatment which gives 
the charm of a singular freshness to the book. The first of these 
will be properly shown only by a glance through the contents of 
the book itself; for the second we refer to the discourse on 
“ Solomon and the Lilies,” which has every charm to be found in 
the finest chapters of Ruskin; and for the third to that on “ Faith- 
fulness,” which is nearly half made up from the story of a real 
life, of so rare a quality (though in the homeliest surroundings), 
and so exquisitely told, that one turns from it as from personal 
contact with a hero or a saint. 

But it is, at present, neither for its thought, its style, nor its 
method that we welcome the book, so much as for the illus- 
tration it gives (among a crowd of similar illustrations) of the 
Spirit which makes the best hope of the movement we have at 
heart together. We do not, just now, think of that movement as 
specifically “Unitarian,” though in our own particular surround- 
ings that name certainly covers what we mean, if not all we mean. 
But, as one of the most cultivated of our laymen has just written 
to us, “That name is not our proper name; it does not mark 
our peculiarity, which is the liberal and unsectarian quality of our 


religion.” And it is of this guality we think. The spirit we 
speak of, so far as it is exhibited in this book, is not simply “a 
grateful spirit,” but, further, a generous, a glowing, what we 
might now and then best describe as a chivalrous spirit, in its 
interpretation of the religious life. And it is that which we look 
to see, more and more, carried into our religious work. 


THE THIRD TYPE. 


Two types have always been distinctively enough recognized 
in the Unitarian movement, as they are, perhaps, in every relig- 
ious movement that has a name to live. There is the style of 
mind that is brooding, contemplative, devout, thoughtful of piety 
and the plain moralities, and having its proper field in “ the for- 
mation of the Christian character”; and there is that which is 
intellectually skeptical, perhaps, but in moral temper eager, ex- 
pansive, generous, aggressive, and apt to catch the passing enthu- 
siasm of a time of revolution and unrest. And, accordingly, in 
speaking of our representative men, we of this day almost always 
couple the name of Parker with that of Channing, in order to fill 
out the notion of what we mean. 
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Now there is a third type, which has been quite as character- 
istic of the movement we describe as either of these two, which 
is much more difficult to take account of, and which has given 
oceasion to more misunderstanding of its proper quality than 
both of them together. And we are greatly obliged to our friend, 
Mr. O. B. Frothingham, for the fidelity, the skill, and the intelli- 
gent sympathy, with which he has set it forth* “Boston Uni- 
tarianism ” has, in fact, never been in complete accord either with 
those country ministrations which in good part dated from it and 
were proud of their affiliation with it, or with those remoter min- 
istrations which owed their existence to its liberal temper and its 
moderated zeal, or yet with our younger generation, which has 
grown into life in a sterner period. Its social surroundings and 
the atmosphere of its time gave it a position something unique, 
and apart from either of those others which have shared its 
name, 

Its representative men, some of them at least, have been looked 
upon by the more zealous, says Mr. Frothingham, as “ drones, 
respectable good-for-nothings.” They were, he says, “simply 
scholars and gentlemen, dignified, gracious, genuine, sweet, fond 
of elegant studies, of good English, of conservative ways, of poetic 
expression, of the amenities of life” (p. 2). And, later, “ With 
Dr. Frothingham (1870) died virtually his type of Unitarianism. 
It was the old-fashioned faith with a sentimental modification. 
The soul of a cast-off religion was in it; no new principle was 
adopted; no fresh law was invoked. Neither Channing’s idea 
of the dignity of human nature, nor Mr. Parker’s of another 
source of revelation, was accepted. It was Christian after the 
common definition, enlarged according to the enlightenment of 
the generation and the cultivation demanded of educated men. 
All special questions were avoided ” (p. 240). The positive qual- 
ities which went along with so many negatives are more difficult 
to bring out in relief upon the canvas, and Mr. Frothingham has 
lone well to individualize them — along with a pretty full biog- 
raphy of his father and a chapter devoted to his maternal grand- 
father, Mr. Peter C. Brooks, as a typical “ Unitarian layman ”— 
in personal sketches of the group of men who gathered nearest 
about that centre. Individual character was what they cared for 


* Boston Unitarianism, a Study of the Life and Work of Nathaniel Langdon 
Frothingham. By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
pp. 272. (The reader will correct the obvious errors of “ Dover” for“ Doune” (p. 
137) and “ Inverness ” for “‘ Inverary ” (p. 138), in the account of the Scottish jouraey.) 
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most; and in the extreme difficulty of defining either the beliefs 
or the principles which they held in common, such a sheaf of bio- 
graphical sketches comes nearer than any other attainable defi- 
nition of what Boston Unitarianism really was. 

Keenly sensible, as we have seen, of its limitations, Mr. Froth- 
ingham shows less sympathy or respect than possibly we might 
have looked for towards that form of energetic protest which 
began to stir its placid circles some fifty years ago. Theodore 
Parker, he says, “ misapprehended his own office, which was to 
destroy, not to build up. In reality, these convulsions were his 
opportunity. They called forth his characteristic qualities,— his 
directness, his frankness, his eloquence of speech, his wit, his sar- 
casm, his bluntness of se1.‘iment, his invective, his power of de- 
nunciation and contempt.” These qualities were clearly needed, 
he thinks, to stir the sluggish waters, but they apparently counted 
for little more; they led to no constructive thought, to no posi- 
tive intellectual result. “The philosophy of Channing had dis- 
appeared. The philosophy of Parker would not bear analysis. 
The old theology would submit to no further attenuation. Tran- 
scendentalism had gone; sentimentalism was out of date. A 
new gospel of Liberalism — faith founded on knowledge and sus- 
tained by inquiry — must be the spiritual religion of the future” 
(p. 264). 

Our inference from all this would be, that Mr. Frothingham 
regards the coming form of the Liberal faith as having its roots 
not so much in either of those other two, traditional or transcen- 
dental, as in the Third Type which he has attempted to describe 
by way of individual portraiture. And this, not so much in its 
culture, its amenities, its social attractiveness, its lack of enthu- 
siasm, as in its indifference to modes of belief, and its staking of 
everything upon the individual character. The fervor, the inten- 
sity, the moral zeal and courage, which go to make up a true 
Faith, will be evoked by circumstances and human needs, while 
their growth will be fresh from the soil of individual character. 
Some of its intellectual conditions he has thus described: “The 
new Unitarianism is neither sentimental nor transcendental nor 
traditional. It is rather historical and experimental. It calls 
itself Unitarian simply because that name suggests mental free- 
dom and breadth and progress and elasticity and joy. Another 
name might do as well, perhaps be more accurately descriptive. 
But no other would be as impressive, or on the whole so honor- 
able” (p. 267). = 
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A UNITARIAN SAINT. 


If by the term “Saint” we imply human virtues raised to a 
supreme degree, certainly we must include moral courage of the 
heroic order, and invincible will consecrated to the divinest ends. 
And we mark these qualities just here, because they were distin- 
guishing qualities in as purely and nobly devoted a life as it is 
ever given us to know,—a life which had its training among the 
very circumstances we have just been attempting to describe; 
and because that life illustrates better than any other thing we 
can think of what we mean by saying as we did that “the fervor, 
the intensity, the moral zeal and courage, which go to make a 
true Faith, will be evoked by circumstances and human needs, 
while their growth will be fresh from the soil of individual char- 
acter.” Many types of character — brilliant, pure, heroic, noble 
—have been claimed as the outgrowth of Boston Unitarianism ; 
but we can think of no life in which these qualities were more 
strikingly shown, or were more humbly and devoutly traced to 
that root of faith, than the life of Dorothea Dix, which Mr, Tif- 
fany’s admirable biography has just put in sufficient detail and 
full proportion before the public.* 

Our personal acquaintance with Miss Dix began fifty years ago 
this very month, at the time of her first public labors in the East 
Cambridge jail,— where some of us had attempted a little task of 
teaching under her direction; but had been preceded by so 
warm and admiring an account of her from a friend, who appears 
as a frequent correspondent of hers in this memoir, as to make 
that work eagerly sought quite as much for her sake as for its 
own. Her wonderful career of activity expanded, directly after, 
so as to give her earlier friends only rare and distant glimpses of 
what it really was; and her lapse to the old gentle tone of famil- 
iarity on those few occasions when they had the fortune to meet 
her helped disguise from them how great and astonishing a work 
she did: the only time we can recall when it seemed as if her 
wonderful fortitude of spirit were yielding before its terrible de- 
mand was during the panic in Washington after the battle of 
Bull Run, when she saw face to face what the nature of the 
burden was going to be. Those who had these glimpses from 
time to time, yet were never able to take the full measure and 


* Life of Dorothea Lynde Diz, by Francis Tiffany. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 
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proportion of her labors, will be the first to welcome the new 
understanding of them in this biography. 

The salient points of that career were first, when, after a 
somewhat lonely and joyless childhood, she undertook the disci- 
pline of a private 8chool,— at one time, as we have been told, 
holding its firm rein without relaxing for four or five months, 
while tied to her couch by a painful lameness: during this period 
we see the piety of a devotee along with acute spasms of sharp 
pain that threatened early death from hectic malady; then, in 
easier circumstances, and after the respite of foreign travel, the 
consecration to that work with which her name has been most 
associated since,— her great and astonishing work in the prisons 
and hospitals of this country, continuing about fourteen years; 
then again an episode of foreign travel, brilliantly associated in 
this narrative with those three admirable achievements, of Sable 
Island, the hospital-system of Scotland, and the prisons and 
asylums of Rome; then the resumption of her labors here, cul- 
minating in the responsible charge compelled upon her in the 
hospital service of the Civil War; and lastly, the twenty years of 
comparative repose, though of incessant and eager interest in all 
tasks of charity, until her death in 1887, at the age of eighty-five. 

Mr. Tiffany has done well, in his very eloquent and interesting 
memoir, to compare this heroic career with those of the great 
Catholic saints, Saint Theresa and Saint Catherine of Siena,—- 
pointing out the great qualities of character, intellect, resolution, 
and constructive skill that went into the work they did. It was 
no wonder, he thinks, with so grand a tradition of what may be 
done by a woman of intense conviction and heroic temper, that 
Pope Pius IX. listened to her with the singular respect he did, 
and that she won so powerful an ascendency in the most exclu- 
sive and tradition-bound court of Europe,—she, a foreigner and 
a Protestant, “but yet a woman.” The most rigid ecclesiastical 
prejudice had to give way —and happily had in the Catholic 
tradition of such things an excuse for giving way — before the 
clear proof of immediate inspiration in the soul that made the 
appeal. As compared to the work of those eminent Catholic 
saints, we have to note that this sprang direct from the bosom 
of a community and a mode of belief which has lain these fifty 
years under the charge of utter incapacity for any such thing. 
And yet, at the Divine touch all that imagined incapacity passes 
away; and a young woman who might be thought to represent 
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nothing more than “ Boston culture,” and to be doomed to life- 
long invalidism from the too early drain upon her strength, 
stands ready to do a work which her biographer justly calls un- 
paralleled in all the annals of Protestant Christianity. “It was 
only,” she said to the writer once, with great simplicity, in com- 
ing of a Sunday morning out of church, “a strong will, and that 
I thought it was my duty.” 

We have called this biography “eloquent,” which is not the 
word natural to think of first in describing what aims only to 
give an accurate and just picture of a human life. But the pict- 
ure would be neither accurate nor just, if it did not include its 
appeal to the imagination and the conscience. This appeal Mr. 
Tiffany has sought to interpret as plainly and sincerely as he has 
the motive and the deed. So that it was not always possible, 
even if it were to be wished, that he should avoid a tone which 
speaks to something beyond a bare recognition of the facts,and 
may even, at times, be called homiletic. The book is excellently 
proportioned ; the story, which sometimes falls back a little upon 
itself in repetition or recapitulation, is always clear, brilliant, and 
interesting,— now and then a bit fanciful; it is not overbur- 
dened ; it is divided into chapters of judicious brevity, whose 
titles suggest the tale; it is provided with a full and accurate 
index; above all, it is a true record, invaluable for what it 
teaches, of a life-work that belongs among the very highest relig- 
ious achievements of our time. 


BOOK NOTES. 


Probably the most detailed and curious account ever given of the 
early conditions of life in New England is to be found in Mr. Weeden’s 
two volumes of Economic and Social History.* For intelligent detail, 
laboriously gathered and skilfully put together, we do not know what to 
compare it with, except Professor Thorold Rogers’s Six Hundred Years’ 
economic history of England. Though less than half as long, the story is 
fully as entertaining and instructive; and, unless we mistake, will prove 
quite equally novel in its stores of information. 

The key-note is given (p. 10), shrewdly and to the point, in these 
words: “The most common and positive desire of the fathers of New 


* Economic and Social History of New England, 1620-1789, by William B. Weeden. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, pp. 964. 
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England was not to worship in a particular way, nor to establish a par- 
ticular form of government, but it was to live” ; and how they did it is 
shown, with singular local knowledge and abundant anecdote and illus- 
tration, in the twenty-three chapters that make up the book. Many 
portions furnish material which it would be very difficult to find or 
parallel in any other source within reach. It is quite safe to say 
that any reader who examines the book will find what is entirely new to 
him, or at least fresh in its new setting, on such matters as the Indian 
races, the manufacture and use of wampum, the service of the ox, the 
domestic customs of New England, the slave-trade, piracy, privateering, 
and the all-important coast fisheries. Tables of prices and their varia 
tion are also very curious and instructive, and we have an ample ac- 
count of sundry disastrous experiments in finance, profitable for warning 
and reproof even in our own day. We cannot think of any contribution 
that would do such needed service in discussion of the open questions of 
the time, industrial and financial, as a sequel would be, made up from 
data equally authentic, bringing the history down a century later, and 
told in an equally skilful, pungent, and entertaining way. An admirable 
index of forty-nine pages completes the equipment of the volume. 


Mr. Fiske’s Civil Government* is composed primarily as a high-grade 
text-book, but with an eye to its service and interest for the general 
reader. It differs from most popular treatises on the subject in not 
being a simple exposition of fact or document, but in going back to his- 
toric sources,— that is, practically to Old-English antecedents. A great 
deal of statistical or other matter is included for convenient reference,— 
such, for example, as a full account of the Australian ballot system and 
the method of Civil Service examinations; and among the documents 
given at the end of the book, along with the Articles of Confederation 
and the United States Constitution (in full), are the full text of the 
Magna Charta, with the comment of Professor Green, and a summary of 
the Bill of Rights of 1689. Questions for review and other text-book 
apparatus are given at the end of each chapter. The comparison of the 
New England township system with the county system of Virginia is of 
special value. 


Theodore Parker, a Lecture by Samuel Johnson, edited by John H. 
Clifford and Horace L. Traubel.— Being in substance prepared and deliv- 
ered as a memorial address soon after Mr. Parker’s death, this lecture 
rather disappoints the reader of the present day, who looks to find in it 
some fruit of Mr. Johnson’s fine critical faculty and independent schol- 
arship. It is, however, of service to the less informed, by showing in an 
eloquent and sympathetic way what were the main lines of a career 
which has won, spite of the qualifications of later criticism, a singular 
consent of admiring honor. 


* Civil Government in the United States considered with some réference to its 
origins, by John Fiske. (Same publishers.) 
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The Cause of the Increase of Divorce, by Sydney G. Fisher.— This cause 
is found in the fading away of the medieval dogma of “ indissoluble 
marriage,” a dogma which is shown to have resulted in enormous irregu- 
larity and misery. Mr. Fisher is, however, mistaken in holding the 
supreme sanctity of marriage to be of Jewish or Christian origin. 
Nothing, on the other hand, is plainer than the unrelenting severity 
with which the marriage relation is held in early Greece and Rome. He 
also gives an exaggerated impression of the change in sentiment that 
has come about in recent times. In the great body of our population, 
there can be no question that divorce is regarded, if not with as great 
horror as of old, at any rate as a thing abnormal, not-to-be-anticipated, 
and infinitely distressing when it comes about, even though it be a 
refuge from some greater evil. Moreover, as he tells us, the movement 
is not all one way: “in four States, Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, and 
Delaware, divorces have for the last ten years grown fewer in number.” 


The Political Science Quarterly for September contains three articles 
of very unusual value: one on the State control of Corporations, giving 
a detailed account of the extraordinary success, in Massachusetts, of 
Commissions, in checking or controlling the evils of chartered monopoly; 
one on “Italy and the Vatican,” presenting with great clearness the 
course of legislation suggested and in large measure directed by Baron 
Ricasoli; and a very valuable critical review of the facts and theories of 
Booth’s Life and Labour in East London. The first of these is espe- 
cially important, as stating very fully the method which has offered a 
safer alternative to the schemes of State Socialism. (Ginn & Co.) 


We hope soon to publish a communication from the author of the 
learned pamphlet on the source of the Trinitarian dogma, noticed in our 
last number, “putting its leading arguments in a popular form,” and 
giving some hints “as to the more or less satisfactory solution of the 
problem.” Meanwhile he writes: “The pamphlet has a chance of being 
published in Italian for that country, in which political interests would 
sooner or later perhaps inaugurate a religious movement on the basis of 
the now proved amalgamation in the first and second centuries of the 
double apostolical Tradition. Although aiming at peace, this perversion 
of history was a crime; and it must, in my opinion, lead to the foreseen 
fall of Babylon-Rome.” 


Our readers will be glad to see the following, from a letter just re- 
ceived from Professor Bonet-Maury of the School of Liberal Protestant 
Theology in Paris : — 


“Je puis déja voir que nous sommes en réelle communion d’esprit et 
d’aspirations; car nous placons tous deux la ‘ pierre angulaire’ du chris- 
tianisme dans l’idée morale, dans le réveil de conscience que Jésus a 
provoqué dans la société antique. Justement, je suis en train de lire le 
magistral ouvrage de J. Martineau sur le ‘Siege de l’autorité en matiére 
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de religion’; je ne suis qu’é Ja moitié de son livre; mais cela m’étonnerait 
fort, s’il n’aboutissait pas & la méme conclusion que nous.” 


Rev. Russell L. Carpenter, one of our English friends most faithful 
to his kindly recollections of America, has published recently a reprint 
(which will be found at the Rooms of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion) of a course of Lectures on “the Atonement, or Reconciliation 
through Christ,” first issued nearly thirty years ago, in reply to an ortho- 
dox work whose arguments had been attacked by Mr. Bradlaugh as far 
more defaming to the Deity than his own alleged “blasphemy.” It is 
an excellent example of the thoughtful, gentle, and reverent appeal to 
Scripture, as well as reason, characteristic of our elder Unitarianism. The 
author modestly hopes that “the book may interest inquirers among the 
new school of Congregationalist Christians, and some of the old school 
of Unitarians.” It was a point with this “old school,” that a religious 
argument should be addressed to the heart and conscience as well as the 
understanding, and tell upon the life as much as upon the creed. 


The Annals of Tacitus (books ivi.) made, in connection with the 
Short History of the Roman People, the subject of the last labors of 
Professor William F. Allen; and the volume was published more than 
a half-year after his death, under the supervision of Professor Tracy 
Peck. The type is large and very handsome, the annotation is at the 
foot of the page (textual notes being given at the end), and the two 
indices, especially that of proper names, are unusually full. The whole 
Introduction is a valuable and original contribution to the history of the 
time; and the careful study of the character of Tiberius (which makes 
part of it), less apologetic than that of Professor Huidekoper, greatly 
helps, like that, to make the career of that baffled and unhappy emperor 
humanly intelligible. (Ginn & Co.— The reader will be interested in the 
romantic filling-in of these critical studies furnished by “Gail Hamil- 
ton” in the North American Review, on Society Women in the time of 
Christ.) 


We have received from Professor F. W. Newman the welcome gift of 
a fourth volume of his Miscellanies, containing a revision, “with unim- 
portant corrections,” of the Lectures on Political Economy first published 
in 1851, with several kindred papers. As these lectures are not the dog- 
matic teachings of a mere doctrinaire, but the straight-out and honest 
talk of a most accomplished scholar and man of letters, who has at heart 
righteousness, mercy, and truth as much as any man alive, it will be 
found of unusual interest in its style of argument, and a contribution 
to practical ethics as much as to social science. The publishers are 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., London. 


In this connection we are glad to refer to the racy, entertaining, and 
wholesome volume of essays by “ Wheelbarrow,” portions of which will 
be recognized, gratefully, by the readers of The Open Court. The style 
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is as good for its purpose as Cobbett’s; the writer was a poor London 
boy, an emigrant of 1847, a day-laborer, a soldier in the Mexican and 
Civil Wars, and a man of varied experience in civil life; and the book 
deals in trenchant fashion with the popular sophisms of soft money, gain 
to the laborer by destruction of wealth, nationalization of industry, and 
the “single tax.” (Open Court Co., Chicago. $1.00.) 


Of journalistic enterprises, we may mention that The Globe will be 
hereafter published as a monthly, beginning with December; and a 
quarterly called ‘The Monist is to be issued by the proprietors of The 
Open Court. The Boston Commonwealth and the New England Magazine 
also announce fresh woods and pastures new, under the guidance (in part) 
of our indefatigable friend, Mr. E. E. Hale. 


Our contributor, Mr. Morrison I. Swift, publishes an interesting pam- 
phlet on “the plan of a Social University ”— by which phrase we are 
to understand (as of “university extension” in England) the purpose to 
make the higher education of the utmost benefit to the greatest number. 
His hints are well worth study. (Charles H. Gallup, Ashtabula, Ohio. 
20 cents.) 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Row, Charles Adolphus. Christian theism. A brief and popular 
survey of the evidence upon which it rests and the objections urged 
against it considered and refuted. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 
1890. 318 pp. 

Weirs, Carl Friedrich Bernhard. Lehrbuch der Einleitung in das 
Neue Testament. 2te verbesserte Auflage. Berlin: W. Hertz. 1889. 
652 pp. 

Gardiner, Francis. Aids to Scripture study. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 1890. 248 pp. (The author has been professor in the 
Berkeley divinity school.) 

Tilden, William Phillips. The work of the ministry. Lectures given 
to the Meadville theological school, June, 1889. Boston: G. H. Ellis. 
1890. 186 pp. 

Blackburn, Charles H. The trial of Jesus from a lawyer’s view. 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 1890. 68 pp. 

Cloquet, L. Eléments d’iconographie chrétienne. Types symbo- 
liques. Lille: Desclée, De Brouwer & Cie. 1890. 387 pp. 

Shields, Charles Woodruff, D.D. Philosophia ultima, or science of 
the sciences. New York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1888, 1889. 2 vols. 
Vol. 1. An historical and critical introduction to the final philosophy 
as issuing from the harmony of science and religion. Vol. 2. The his- 
tory of the sciences and the logic of the sciences. 

Coupland, William Chatterton. The gain of life and other essays. 
London: T. F. Unwin. 1890. 285 pp. (The other essays are: The 
value of speculative hypotheses.—H. T. Buckle.— Creation and criti- 
cism.— Laon and Cythna.— An evolution rhapsody.) 
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Janet, Pierre. L’automatisme psychologique: essai de psychologic 
expérimentale sur les formes inférieures de l’activité humaine. Paris: 
F. Alcan. 1889. 496 pp. Bibliotheque de philosophie contemporaine. 

Ingersoll, Rev. William Halsey. Love and law in religion: a simple 
philosophy of sin and salvation according to the Scriptures. Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 1890. 124 pp. 


History and Biography. 


Morrison, W. D. The Jews under Roman rule. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 426 pp. Illustrations. Maps. Story of the 
nations series. (The years covered by this history are those from B.c. 
164 to a.p. 135.) 

De Leon, T. C. Four years in rebel capitals: an inside view of life in 
the southern confederacy from birth to death. From original notes col- 
lated in the years 1861 to 1865. Mobile, Ala.: Gossip Printing Co. 
1890. 3876 pp. 

Bertin, Ernest. La société du consulat et de l’empire. Paris: 
Hachette et Cie. 1890. 344 pp. (The chapters are: Lucien Bona- 
parte.— Mémoires de Mme. de Rémusat.— Lettres de Mme. de Rémusat. 
— Mémoires de Metternich.— Le maréchal Davout.— Mme. de Custine.) 

Drake, Samuel Adams. The taking of Louisburg, 1745. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 1891 [1890]. 136 pp. Illustrations. Portraits. 
Maps. Decisive events in American history series. 

Méric, Joseph Elie, abbé. Le clergé sous l’ancien régime. Paris: 
V. Lecoffre. 1890. 502 pp. (The author is professor at the Sorbonne.) 

Gaulot, Paul. La vérité sur l’expédition de Mexique, d’aprés les 
documents inédits de Ernest Louet, payeur en chef du corps expédition- 
naire. Paris: P. Ollendorf. 1889, 1890. 2 vols. Vol. 1. Réve 
d’empire. 2. L’empire de Maximilien. 

Symes, J. E. The prelude to modern history. Being a brief sketch of 
the world’s history from the third to the ninth century. With 5 maps. 
London: Rivingtons. 1890. 139 pp. (A course of lectures at Univer- 
sity college, Nottingham.) 

Houghton, A. Les origines de la restauration des Bourbons en Es- 
pagne. Paris: E. Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 1890. 403 pp. 

Pierling, Paul. Papes et tzars (1547-1597), d’aprés des documents 
nouveaux. Par le P. Pierling, S. J. Paris: Retaux-Bray. 1890. 514 
PP- 

Leger, Louis. Russes et Slaves. Etudes politiques et littéraires, 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1890. 346 pp. (The essays are: Les Slaves et 
la civilisation.— La formation de la nationalité russe.— Les débuts de la 
littérature russe.— La femme et la société russe au XVIe siécle.— Les 
premiéres ambassades russes & |’étranger.— La Bulgarie inconnue.— Le 
peuple serbe.— Jean Kollar et la poésie panslaviste au XI Xe siécle. 

Guillois, Antoine. Pendant la terreur. Le poéte Roucher. 1745- 
1794. Ouvrage orné de deux gravures. Paris: C. Lévy. 1890. 352 pp. 
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Marin, Paul. L’art militaire dans la premitre moitié du XVme siécle, 
Jeanne Dare, tacticien et stratégiste. Paris: L. Baudoin. 1890. 3 vols. 
(This study of Jeanne d’Are from an entirely new point of view was 
inspired by the author's finding, when a student at St. Cyr, an estimate 
of her by the Due d’Alengon, one of-her lieutenants at the siege of 
Paris. After mentioning her simplicity in the ordinary affairs of life, 
Alengon goes on to say: “Tous s’étonnaient de lui voir déployer dans 
la guerre l’habilité et la prévoyance d’un capitain exercé par une pratique 
de vingt ou trente ans. Mais on |’admirait surtout dans l’emploi de 
l'artillerie ou elle avait une habilité consommée.”) 

Jebb, Richard Claverhouse. Erasmus. The Rede lecture delivered 
June 11, 1890. Cambridge: University Press. 1890. 55 pp. 

Imbert de Saint Amand, Arthur Léon, baron. Citizeness Bonaparte. 
Translated by Thomas Sergeant Perry. With portrait New York: 
C. Scribner’s Sons. 1890. 306 pp. (A life of Josephine from her 
marriage with Bonaparte to the eventful 18th brumaire.) 

Kervyn de Lettenhove, Joseph Marie Bruno Constantin, baron de, 
Marie Stuart: l’ceuvre puritaine, le procs, le supplice. 1585-1587. 
Paris: Perrin & Cie. 1889. 2 vols. 

Abraham Lincoln’s pen and voice. Being a complete compilation of 
his letters, civil, political and military; also his public addresses, mes- 
sages to Congress, inaugural and others; as well as proclamations [etc.]. 
By G. M. Van Buren. With a steel portrait. Cincinnati: R. Clarke & 
Co. 1890. 435 pp. 

Malleson, George Bruce. Akbar. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 1890. 
204 pp. Map. Rulers of India series. (Jalal-ud-din-Muhammad 
Akbar was born in the year 1542, and, abandoning the practice of mere 
conquest followed by his father and other Indian princes, for a policy of 
toleration and conciliation, left upon his death in the year 1605 a great 
consolidated empire and a greater name.) 

Elmslie, William Gray. Professor W. G. Elmslie, D.D.: memoir and 
sermons, edited by W. Robertson Nicoll and A. N. Macnicoll. 2d edi- 
tion. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 1890. 327 pp. Portrait. (Dr. 
Elmslie was professor of Hebrew in the Presbyterian college, London. 
Sixteen of his sermons are included.) 

Tunison, Joseph Salathiel. Master Virgil: the author of the Auneid as 
he seemed in the middle ages. A series of studies. 2d edition. Cin- 
cinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 1890. 250 pp. 

Troubat, Jules. Souvenirs du dernier secrétaire de Sainte-Beuve. 
Paris: C. Lévy. 1890. 396 pp. 

Grossman, Louis, D.D. Maimonides. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1890. 38 pp. (A paper read before the Philosophical society of 
the University of Michigan, Jan. 19, 1890.) 
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Moorsoom, Robert Maude. A historical companion to Hymns ancient 
and modern: containing the Greek and Latin, the German, Italian, 
French, Danish, and Welsh hymns; the first lines of the English hymns ; 
the names of all authors and translators; notes and dates. London: 
Parker & Co. 1889. xxiii, 383 pp. 

Lang, Andrew. How to fail in literature, a lecture. London: Field 
& Tuer. 1890. 95 pp. 

Woodbury, Charles Johnson. Talks with Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. [1890.] 177 pp. 

Austin, William. Literary papers. With a biographical sketch by 
his son, James Walker Austin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 1890. 
394 pp. Portrait. (Contains Peter Rugg the missing man and four 
other sketches; Letters from London; The human character of Jesus 
Christ; Oration at Charlestown, June 17, 1801.) 

Pollock, Sir Frederick. An introduction to the history of the science 
of politics. London: Macmillan & Co. 1890. 128 pp. (Previously 
published in the Fortnightly Review, the matter having been used in a 
course of lectures at the Royal institution in the year 1882.) 

Marshall, Alfred. Principles of economies. Vol. IL London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1890. 754 pp. 

Lock, Charles Stewart. Charity organization. London: S. Sonnen- 
schein & Co. 1890. 106 pp. (A reprint of a paper read in July, 1889, 
before the Congrés international d’assistance, at Paris.) 

Blackie, John Stuart. Essays on subjects of moral and social interest. 
Edinburgh: D. Douglass. 1890. 304 pp. (The essays are: Christian- 
ity and social organization.— Physical and moral analogies.— The phi- 
losophy of party.— Scottish nationality.— Philosophy of education. ) 

Secrétan, Charles. Etudes sociales. Paris: F. Alcan. 1889. 338 pp. 
(The titles are: Les réformes nécessaires.— La journée normale.— Rap- 
ports entre l'économie politique et la morale.) 

Lombroso, Cesare. L’anthropologie criminelle et ses récents progres. 
Avec 10 figures dans le texte. Paris. F. Alcan. 1890. 180 pp. Bi- 
bliothéque de philosophie contemporaine. 

Brown, Leonard. The pending conflict between the masses and the 
classes. Des Moines, Ia.: Journal Co. Press. 1890. 147 pp. 

Guyau, Marie Jean. Education et hérédité: étude sociologique. 2me 
édition. Paris: F. Alcan. 1890. 304 pp. (A posthumous -republica- 
tion.) 

Ballou, Maturin Murray. Aztec land. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 1890. 355 pp. (A keen and intelligent observer as well as an in- 
teresting narrator here shares with the reader the enjoyment and varied 
information resulting from an excursion to Mexico. All such books 
tend to bring nearer to us our unknown neighbor Mexico.) 
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Daudet, Louis Marie Ernest. Histoire de l’émigration. Les émigrés 
et la seconde coalition. 1797-1800. D’aprés des documents inédits. 
Paris: Libr. illustrée. [1890.] 381 pp. 

Daudet, L. M. E. Histoire de l’émigration. Coblentz. 1789-1793. 
Suivie de lettres du comte d’Artois, de Gustave III., ete. Paris: E. Kolb. 
1890. 382 pp. 

Trudell, Samuel O. A wonderful discovery in the book of Job. 
Behemoth and Leviathan found to refer to the stationary and self- 
propelling steam-engines of our days. Philadelphia: Avil Printing Co. 
1890. 862 pp. (Cited merely as an example of one phase of Biblical 
study.) 

Farrar, Frederick William, D.D. The passion play at Oberammergau. 
London: W. Heinmann. 1890. 128 pp. 

Beecher, Henry Ward. The crown of life. From [his] writings. 
Edited by Mary Storrs Haynes. With an introduction by Rossiter W. 
Raymond. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. [1890.] 346 pp. (Selections.) 

Waterhouse, Charles H. Insignia vite; or, broad principles and 
practical conclusions. Five essays on life and character. London: 
J. S. Virtue & Co. 1890. 295 pp. (The topics are: Nature’s plan in 
the life of man; Concerning the real self or “ego” in man; On the 
exercise of the judgment; Concerning the genesis of man; On the 
relation of the sexes.) 

Franklin, Benjamin. The sayings of Poor Richard. The prefaces, 
proverbs, and poems of Benjamin Franklin, originally printed in Poor 
Richard’s almanac for 1733-1758, collected and edited by Paul Leceister 
Ford. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1890. 288 pp. Knicker- 
bocker nuggets series. 

Prothero, Rowland Edmund. The anti-tithe agitation in Wales. 
Reprinted from the Guardian. London: Guardian Office. 1889. 
34 pp. 

Urusof, Mariya Semenovna, princess. To young women. Educa- 
tion from the cradle. By princess Mary Ouroussoy. Translated by 
Mrs. E. Fielding. London: G. Bell & Sons. 1890. 168 pp. 

Garnett, Lucy Mary Jane. The women of Turkey and their folk-lore. 
With an ethnographical map and introductory chapters on the ethnog- 
raphy of Turkey and folk-conceptions of nature, by John S. Stuart 
Glennie. [Vol. 1.] The Christian women. London: D. Nutt. 1890. 

Girard, Paul. L’éducation athénienne au V* et au IV® siécle avant 
J.C. Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie des inscriptions et belles- 
lettres. Avec 30 figures dans le texte. Paris: Hachette et Cie. 1889. 
340 pp. 

Butel, Fernand. L’éducation des Jésuites autrefois et aujourd’hui: 
un collége breton. Paris: Firmin Didot et Cie. 1890. 529 pp. TJllus- 
trations. Plans. (A history of the Ecole libre Saint-Francois-Xavier, 
founded at Vannes in 1850, and of its predecessors for 200 years, by an 
approving alumnus.) 
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Rutherford, Mark. Miriam’s schooling and other papers. Edited by 
his friend Reuben Shapcott. London: K. Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
1890. 194 pp. (The other essays are: Gideon ; Samuel; Saul; Michael 
Trevanion. ) 

Caldwell, Samuel Lunt, D.D. Cities of our faith and other discourses 
and addresses. With a biographical sketch of Dr. Caldwell by Oakman 
S. Stearns, D.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1890. 422 pp. 
Portrait. (Cities of our faith: Jerusalem; Alexandria; Rome; Con- 
stantinople.— Historical essays: St. Ambrose and his time; Benedict 
and the Benedictines; The mendicant orders; Roger Williams as an 
author; The Newton lectures.— Eight sermons and addresses.) 

Reclus, Jean Jacques Elisée. Africa. Edited by A. H. Keane. Vol. 
t. Southern and Eastern Africa. Illustrated with engravings and 
maps. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1889. 504 pp. 
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From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Moths and Butterflies. By Julia P. Ballard. Illustrated. Price $1.50. 
Dust and its Dangers. By T. Mitchell Pruddens. M[lustrated. Price 75 cts. 
Helena, and Occasional Poems. By Paul Elmer More. Price $1.00. 


The Story of Scotland. One of the “Story of the Nations” Series. By John 
Mackintosh, LL.D. Price $1.50. For sale by Damrell & Upham. 


From J. G. Cupples § Co., Boston. 
Eastward, or A Buddhist Lover. A Novel. Price $1.50. 


From The Patriotic Publishing Co., Chicago. 
Ecclesiastical Politics of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 50 cts. 


From Lee § Shepard, Boston. 

The Elements of Psychology. By Gabriel Compayré. Translated by William 
H. Payne. $1.00. 

A Look Upward. By Susie C. Clark. $1.25. 

Two Modern Women. A Novel. By Kate Gannett Wells. $1.00. 

The Round Trip from the Hub to the Golden Gate. By Susie C. Clark. 
$1.00. 

From Houghton, Mifflin § Co., Boston. 

Economic and Social History of New England: 1620-1789. By William B. 
Weeden. 2 vols. $4.50. 

Civil Government in the United States considered with Some Reference to 
its Origins. By John Fiske. $1.00. 

Life of Dorothea Lynde Dix. By Francis Tiffany. (Portrait.) $1.50. 

Come Forth. By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps and Herbert D. Ward. $1.25. 


From Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Sir Philip Sidney: the Defence of Poesy, otherwise known as an Apology for 
Poetry. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Albert S. Cook. 
From the “ Christian Life” Office, London. 


The Atonement, or Reconciliation through Christ. By Russell Lant Car- 
penter. Revised edition. 





